




100 mm. long, yet 

LOWER IN TAR’ 

than the best-selling 70 mm. 




PALL MALL 
GOLD 100's 

The longer filter that's long on taste 

PAIL MALL GOLD 100's . ."tar" 20 mg - mcoiine. 14 mg 

Best selling 70 mm "tar” 25 mg.-nicoine. 1.6 mg. 

01 all brands, lowest "tar" 1 mg - nicotine. 0.1 mg. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 

20 mg. “tar" 1.4 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette. FTC Report FEB.73. 
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MAKE YOUR NEXT NEW CAR 
A NEW STEREO SENSATION. 


Available with Chevrolet, Buick, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac or Cadillac. 

Name your car and you can order it with a 
wide variety of really super sound systems 
by Delco— the sound of General Motors. 

You get a broad selection of Delco 
radios and tape players. And they’re all 
made in the Cl.S. to tough GM standards 
by the people who've specialized in GM car 
radios for 36 years. 


and rear stereo speakers— or an AM/FM 
stereo radio. Either way, the tape player 
essentially disappears when you re not using it. 

You simply insert the tape cartridge 
right through the radio dial. Then, when 
you remove the cartridge, poof, it's a radio 
dial again. 

This makes the tape player easy for you 
to reach, unclutters your instrument panel 
area, and makes it tough to tell you've even 
got a tape player. 



Choose from a Wide Variety 
of Sound Systems. 

The range of sound availability reaches all 
the way from pushbutton AM monaural to 
a signal-seeking AM/FM 
stereo unit 
for Cadillac. 


Delco Stereo Is a Sensational 
Experience in Sound. 

Everyone in a GM car can have the best seat 
in the house when it is equipped with our 

patented "Crossfire" 
speaker system. 


In between, there’s 
everything in between. Including 
AM/FM pushbutton stereo with 
an integral 8-track tape player. 

Button Down Ten 
(That’s 10) Stations. 

With most Delco AM/FM models you can 
pre-set 5 AM stations and 5 FM stations for 
a total of 10 locked-in stations for quick but- 
ton-down selection. Chances are you didn't 
know that was possible with any car radio. 

A Hidden Secret of Our System. 

Our 8-track tape players come combined with 
either an AM monaural radio— including front 


Chevrolet AM/FM/Stereo with 8-track tape. 


What we do is take four speakers, 
strategically place them front and rear, 
and diag onally align them. 

What you do is enjoy the listening 
sensation of balanced stereo sound in one 
of the best acoustic chambers around. 

Maybe you’d like to take this ad with 
you when you buy a GM car. 

Whether it's a Chevrolet, Buick, 
Oldsmobile, Pontiac or Cadillac, get it 
equipped with one of our remarkable Delco 
sound systems. We think you deserve it. 
Ask your dealer for Delco. 


DELCO ELECTRONICS. THE SOUND OF GENERAL MOTORS. 



Delco Electronic*, Division of General Motor*. 
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Next week 

LOTS OF HOOPLA is on tap 
as pro basketball gets set for its 
opening tap: a look at aston- 
ishing Tiny Archibald, scout- 
ing reports, and judgment 
calls on refs by Peter Carry. 

MR. JACK NICKLAUS requests 
the pleasure of your company 
at his own tournament, the 
Ohio Kings Island Open, held 
on a course he himself helped 
design. Dan Jenkins accepts. 


CHOO CHOO was a football 
folk hero of the 1940s and his 
reputation is still heroic. Ron 
Fimrite pays a nostalgic visit 
to Charlie Justice, the former 
North Carolina triple threat. 


WITHOUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 
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Europe can be 
a great experience, 
but you’ll earn it. 

All the pretty travel photos in Europe won't alter the 
facts. When you enlist for Europe, you're there to do a job 
first, and frolic on the Riviera second. 

You'll start each day with PT. You'll practice live fire 
at Grafenwohr or tactical training at Hohenfels. You'll be 
building roads, working on tanks, or humping joes (that's 
artillery for pass the ammunition). 

Whether you choose supply, missiles, aviation, 
administration, maintenance or 
medical, you'll earn your keep. A 
minimum of $342.30 a month, 
before deductions, when you get 
to Europe. 

Then, when the weekends 
roll around, you'll have earned 
your trip to scenic Rothenburg, or 
that day on the slopes at Garmisch. 

Find out more about what 
could be the experience of a life- 
time for you. Send the coupon, or 
call 800-243-6000, toll free, anytime. 

In Conn., call 1-800-882-6500. 



Today’S Army 

I'd like to know more about |obs. pay. benefits 
and educational opportunities for me in Europe 


Cuy 


(PlMse print all information) 2SI 8-10-73-U 



James Beard is Americas “Passionate Pasha of Food!’* 


Here, in one bcamilul volume, 
are 1500 m ipes (plus variations) 
that come straight from James 
Beard's own kitchen. They're the 
culmination of everything He has 
learned about i miking in his long 
career, plus a dash of the inimi- 
table Beard wit. And the result? 
J.WfKSBI \RIVS WII RICW 
( i( )< )K l , '.KV " I he big book that 
lovers ol Americ an cooking have 
been waiting for." says |ohn 
Bark ha ill of the .Wur</<n AV.orr 
Synrliaiir. "A dclinitive work on 
the subject." 

Says Sew York Magazine: "An 
amorous masterwork V life- 

time of joy in the kitchen and ecstasy at the table is bound 
between the pages.. . 1 lore are nit mm ic.s ol bis mother's 
kite hen. a legaev from the earliest journals ol \mcrican 
cuisine, the mutations of the Amei i< an melt iug poi . . . 
rlierc are I*" 1 pages on vegetables alone, and even 
Mowers to nibble on. all handsomely illustrated 
with drawings ol old iron stoves and aniicpte 
cooking implements." 

"A master jiicce... a superb compendium— a 
hook to be read and savored as well as to 
be used by ever v one from novices to 
le chef tie cuisine*'— Chicago Daily Acres 


The newest and most monumental ol Beard's 15 
best-selling cookbooks... a giant hymnal to what 
he calls 'die gastronomic voices of the hinter- 
land'.. Spanning twoieniuriesol native 
c uisitie. Iiiwiicini Coaktty is the most im- 
portant cookbook we've had since Irma 
Rombauev's original The />•’, nf f.'oo/citig." 

—l.ifr Mnfiatiiif 9 


JAMES BEARD’S 
'AMERICAN COOKERY 

With 1-1-1 (harming illustrations 
• I5t)0 recipes, plus variations 
$111.95 at all bookstores 

Little. Brown and Company 


‘'Here are 1500 reasons why. 



The Trap? The Draw? The Screen? The Bomb? 


You're up against the quick, smart Dallas front four. 
They've been playing you tough for three quarters— using 
their standard 4-3-4, but mixing in short-yardage 6-1-4 
and spread defenses just to keep you honest. 

You trail 17-16, but have a drive going . . .down to their 
44. It’s 3rd and 8, with two minutes to go in the game. A 
field-goal could win it, but your kicker is erratic from out- 
side the 40. What's the call? A trap up the middle for 
better field position? Run the end? Flip a medium pass? 
What if they come with the blitz? They could nail you for 
a big loss. (Goodbye, field-goal!) Maybe the screen 
would go. Or is now the time to gamble everything. ..and 
throw The Bomb? 

Get hold of PAYDIRT!, the new Sports Illustrated Pro 
Football Game— set up the situation— and find out! 

You are the Quarterback! 

This is just one of the thousands of real-life game 
situations you can face in PAYDIRT! In our game you 
call all the shots— on offense and defense. Your ability to 
get the most out of your team— with a solid Game Plan, 
tough defense and "the breaks"— will determine whether 
you win or lose. 

How does the game play? 

Fast and easy.. .and super-realistically! Why? Because 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR COLLEGE FOOTBALL 
FANS! QUARTERBACK THESE 32 SUPER TEAMS! 


Air Force 70 
Alabama '66 
Arkansas '69 
Army '66 
Dartmouth 70 
Florida '69 
Georgia '68 
Georgia tech 


Michigan '69 


Northwestern 70 Syracuse '66 
Notre Dame '66 Tennessee 70 


Michigan State '66 Ohio State '68 Texas '69 

Minnesota '60 Oklahoma '67 UCLA '65 

Mississippi '61 Penn State '69 USC '67 

Missouri '69 Princeton '64 Washington '60 

Navy '63 Purdue '66 Wisconsin '62 

'66 Nebraska 70 Stanford 70 Vale '68 


The new Sports Illustrated College Football Game lets you share in 
the excitement, tradition and intense rivalry of College Football USA 
—as you coach and quarterback the top college squads ol recent 
years It uses the same realistic Play/Action system we created 
lor SI Pro Football 
. demands the 
same kind ot 
lootball savvy . . 

bUisexc mg 


BUY BOTH GAMES... AND SAVE $4.40! 

(See our Special Ofler on the coupon) 


| foot&J BSt i 

' 



we work at it! Each year we “scout" the 26 pro teams by 
analyzing the play-by-play records of every game played 
during the previous season. From these we determine 
each team's strengths and weaknesses— on offense, de- 
fense and special teams. We then convert all this infor- 
mation into simple Play/ Action charts that put you right 
down on the playing field ... as quarterback of your 
favorite pro teams! 

Here's your chance to feel the crunch of the Minnesota 
blitz. ..the thrill of completing The Bomb for a game- 
breaking TD against the swarming Miami defense... the 
power of the Washington ground attack! 

PAYDIRT! includes: a big playing field, scoreboard, 
26 Play/ Action charts. Scouting Reports on each team, 
5 special game dice and a Playbook edited by Weeb 
Ewbank, all-time great coach of the New York Jets and 
Baltimore Colts. 

Order yours today! 

See if you have what it takes to be a pro quarterback. 
Order PAYDIRT!, the new Sports Illustrated Pro Football 
Game today! Just fill out and mail the coupon below— 
along with your check or money order for $9.95, plus 50C 
postage and handling— to: Sports Illustrated Games, 
Box 619, Radio City Station, New York, N.Y. 10020. 

r COUPON 1 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED GAMES 

Box 619 • Radio City Station. New York. N.Y. 10020 

I Send me the following Sports Illustrated Game(s): 

PAYDIRT!, The New SI Pro Football Game @ $9.95 | 
each (plus 50C postage and handling). 

. SI College Football Game(s) @ $9.95 each (plus 50c . 

| postage and handling). 

SI Football Special(s): the complete PAYDIRT! plus | 
■ the complete SI College Football Game— a $20.90 value— i 
I for only $16.50 postpaid. I save 54.40. 

I My check or money order for is enclosed. I 

I name * 


address 


stale zip 

(Please allow 3-4 weeks for delivery) SI108B 



Introducing the 1974 Chrysler. 

A totally new expression of an idea 
that has never changed. 




From its beginning, the Chrysler has been designed with the idea 
that it should be an automobile of exceptional comfort and convenience. 

An automobile of 
integrity. 

And beauty. 

And these are the very 
things we had in mind 
when we designed the new 
Chrysler New Yorker. 

We gave it an 
altogether new shape and 
appearance. 

From its stunning 
grille, to its sleek side, to its broad, handsome rear deck and taillights, the 
car is truly new. 

There's a quiet to this car that, quite naturally, you expect of such 
a fine car. And yet, the dimension of its quiet is something you really 
have to experience to believe. 

Inside the New Yorker, there's a distinctive instrument panel — 
easy-to-reach and completely redesigned. The New Yorker Brougham’s 
instrument panel has subtle details 
like a windshield washer fluid 
indicator, door-ajar warning light 
and tiny light-emitting diodes 
(warning signals built into the fuel, 
alternator and temperature 
gauges). You can even order an 
electronic digital clock whose 
accuracy is determined by a 
quartz crystal. 

Finally, steel-belted radial 
tires, power disc brakes, power 
steering and TorqueFlite auto- 
matic transmission are all 
standard. Chrysler also has an 
Electronic Ignition System that 
virtually eliminates tune-ups. 

And, of course, all C hryslers run on regular gas. standard safely belts. 

This is the 1974 Chrysler New Yorker. 

A totally new' expression of an idea that has never changed. 

See it at your Chrysler-Plymouth Dealer’s. 


Watch AFC Football. Championship Baseball Playoffs and the World Scries on NBC-TV. 
Brought to you by Chtyslct Corporation. 


Chrysler New Yorker 

Extra care in engineering... it makes a difference. 


CHRYSLER 
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In ten years, we’ll need enough 
electricity to run two Americas. 


General Electric is doing 
something about it. 

With a design to make 
five GE nuclear plants 
do the work of six. 

With gas turbine power 
plants to help meet 
today’s shortage. With 
a new kind of fossil fuel 
plant that turns 
exhaust heat into 
electricity. 


Every day, electricity is 
being called on to do jobs never 
dreamed of years ago. Cleaning 
up our air and water. Reducing 
crime and accidents. Fighting 
disease. 

If electricity is going to 
keep doing all these jobs, 
America needs more power 
plants. Now. But because of 
today’s concern for our energy 
resources and the environment, 
efforts to build new plants are 
often blocked. 

(IE is trying to help solve 
this dilemma. With new think- 
ing. New technology. 

One example is OK's new 
nuclear plant. The BWR/d. It's 
designed to produce more 
electricity for its size than any 
CiE nuclear plant yet. Five will 
produce as much as six of our 
earlier plants. And like all 
nuclear plants, the ,BWR/(i adds 
no smoke or harmful oxides to 
the air. 

But nuclear power is just 
one answer. (IE is working in 


other ways to meet our energy 
needs: 

W ith powerful gas turbines 
that can be set up almost any- 
where in a matter of months. 
They can be turned on in 
minutes to meet peak demands. 
And a single gas turbine can 
make enough electricity for 
25,000 people. 

With more efficient fossil 
fuel plants. (IE has a combina- 
tion steam and gas turbine 
plant — called STAG for short. 

In a STAG plant, up to 70 r / f of 
the heat from the gas turbine 
exhaust is used to make more 
electricity. 

There’s a tremendous need 
for electricity in this country. 
(IE and the utility companies 
are coming up with new tech- 
nology to help meet th ; s need. 

Todaj. , tomorrow and ten 
years from now. 

Progress for People. 


GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 



Improve your sours with 
a little bitters. 


Two dashes of Angostura aromatic bitters, 
to be specific. 

In spite of what its name suggests, 
Angostura won’t make your sours taste bitter. 

It will, however, make them taste better. 

Angostura harmonizes the flavor of every- 
thing you put into your sours. So they taste 
like more than just whiskey, lemon juice, 
and sugar. 

Angostura’s secret blend of exotic herbs 
and spices also gives your sours an exciting 
aroma. And it’s a fact that the better some- 
thing smells, the better it tastes. 

Whether you make your sours from mixes 
or from scratch, make them with Angostura. 
Even with the same old ingredients, they 
won’t be the same old drinks. 



For a free Professional Mixing Guide, write: 
Box 2186 VVS, Astoria Station, New York 11102. 


CHI 



MARTIN 


A COGNAC SO RARE 
THAT ONLY THOSE 
WHO HAVE TASTED LIFE 
CAN APPRECIATE 
ITS GREATNESS. 


I 'SO 


REMY MARTIN V.SO.P FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC. ABOUT $14. 





SCORECARD 


POLITICS I 

Many people arc against the amateur 
sports bill that Senator John Tunney is 
sponsoring in Congress. They are fear- 
ful of intrusion by government into sport, 
and so arc we. But marathon runner Ken- 
ny Moore contends the bill is the only 
reasonable way to end the serious divi- 
sion in American sports administration 
that has existed for more than half a cen- 
tury. Moore writes: "The absurd sanc- 
tioning wars and disqualifications by 
both the NCAA and AAU in recent years 
have been the inevitable consequence of 
this basic schism, and barring a stagger- 
ing reversal of character, conciliation is 
not at hand. Mediation in the past by 
such referees as Douglas MacArthur. 
Theodore Kheel and Archibald Cox 
(now assigned to an easier case) failed 
utterly. The issue is not which do you 
trust, the private sector or government 
control. Rather, it is how a solution can 
be effectively imposed upon the intran- 
sigent groups. The Tunney bill trustbusts 
the AAU’s hold on eight Olympic sports, 
permitting each to be administered by 
those who know it best. It prohibits the 
NCAA from arbitrarily disqualifying 
student athletes from international com- 
petition. It is not disruptive, except of 
those structures that have kept the peo- 
ple in amateur sports at the barricades 
for so long.” 

POLITICS II 

The fear of government meddling in 
sport is not an idle or capricious one. 
Consider the Soviet Union, which once 
again has allowed politics to confound 
its athletics. After the military coup in 
Chile overturned the Marxist govern- 
ment of Salvador Allende, the U.S.S.R. 
called the new rulers "brutal reaction- 
aries" and broke diplomatic relations. 
Embarrassingly for the Soviets, on Sept. 
26 a soccer team from Chile was in Mos- 
cow to play the Russians in the first game 
of a home-and-home series, part of the 
elimination round competition for the 
1974 World Cup. It was a taut game, with 


Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


the Chileans holding off the superior 
Soviet team to achieve a 0-0 tie. 

But despite intense interest, the match 
was neither televised nor broadcast in 
Russia, and newspapers gave only the 
score and a paragraph or so of details. 
The situation is decidedly awkward for 
the Soviet politicians, because the second 
game between the two countries is sched- 
uled to be played later this autumn in 
Chile. Obviously, the Soviets would pre- 
fer not to go there. But if they don't, they 
face almost certain elimination from the 
World Cup. 

VET ANOTHER 

Southern California Attorney Gary Da- 
vidson, a founder and first president of 
both the American Basketball Associ- 
ation and the World Hockey Associ- 
ation, will shortly move on to his most 
ambitious project yet — the World Foot- 
ball League. 

Davidson envisions an innovative 
league of 12 teams kicking off on three 
continents next fall. He says franchises 
are already being developed in Tokyo, 
Honolulu, Toronto, New York, Boston, 
Los Angeles and Tampa. Cities under 
consideration for the remaining sites arc 
London, Osaka, Mexico City, Chicago, 
Houston, Memphis. Birmingham and 
Charlotte. 

Davidson expects five more owners to 
join within the next few weeks, each pay- 
ing more than the founders' rate of $100,- 
000 but a whole lot less than the 512 mil- 
lion it would take to get into the NFL. 
Already signed up are: 

Los Angeles: Davidson. 

Tokyo: Steven Arnold, an attorney 
and player-management specialist who 
lives in San Francisco. 

Honolulu: Ben Hatskin, owner of the 
WHA’s Winnipeg Jets. 

Toronto: John Bassett, owner of the 
Toronto WHA fran’chise and minority 
owner in the city's Canadian Football 
League franchise. 

Tampa: Nick Mileti, of the Cleveland 
Indians, Cavaliers and Crusaders. 


New York: Bob Schmertz, owner of 
the Boston Celtics and majority owner 
of the New England Whalers. 

Boston: Howard Baldw in, president of 
the Whalers. 

In an effort to attract both spectators 
and TV coverage, the league will avoid 
scheduling conflicts with the NFL. How- 
ever, it does plan to compete for estab- 
lished pro players and coaches and up- 
coming collegiate prospects. 

STARS IN HIS EYES 

Twelve-year-old George Kinkcad of St. 
Paul, Minn, is a cousin of Billy Cahill, 
the New Orleans Saints' rookie safety- 
man. Young George is an intense pro 
football fan. even to knowing such es- 
oteric things as the salary scale for dif- 
ferent positions. He is well aware, for 
instance, that interior linemen are way 
down. When the coach of his seventh- 



grade team put George at guard on of- 
fense, the youngster came home mutter- 
ing, "He's got me playing the position 
that pays the least.” 

WINK’S BACK 

During his brief but brilliant career Aus- 
tria's Jochen Rindt was generally conced- 
ed to be the most talented road racer in 
the world. Driving for Roy Winkelmann, 
Rindt led that racing team to 25 Formu- 
la II wins and finished in the top three 
49 times. What made this feat so excep- 
tional was that team manager and owner 
Winkelmann was competing as a private 

continued 
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SCORECARD 


More people use Desenex 
to help stop Athlete’s Foot 
than any other remedy. 



DESENEX* J is America's number one 
Athlete's Foot preparation. 

That's because anti-fungal Desenex 
contains a medically-proven formula 
that has successfully helped millions 
of sufferers. And the number gets 
bigger every year. 

To help heal Athlete's Foot, use 
Desenex Ointment at night and Desenex 
Powder, or Aerosol, during the day .When 
Desenex is used routinely, continued 
protection against fungous infection 
is assured. 

To fight Athlete's Foot, or prevent 
its recurrence, use the preparation with 
the best track record of 
them all-Desenex. 


a *TifuNG**- 


FOR 


athlete 


FOOT 




Follow the game with a Minolta Autopak* movie camera. Just power zoom 
your Rokkor lens as the action moves up the field. You can even film in slow 
motion. 

Fully automatic through-thelens metering gives you the right exposure, in 
or out of shadow. And the bright viewfinder shows the 
exact image you'll get on film. 

A Minolta Autopak lets you get into the game 
yourself with an optional remote control accessory 
—even wireless remote control. Or you can add 
the roar of the crowd with a sound synch option. 

For more information, see your photo 
dealer or write Minolta Corp., 

200 Park Ave. So., N.Y . N Y. 10003. 

In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q. 


Minolta Autopak 


ontiitued 


entry against the factory teams of Fer- 
rari, Lotus, Brabham, McLaren. Cooper 
and Matra, the big guns of European 
road racing. 

At the time of Rindt's death at Mon- 
za three years ago, Winkelmann was 
working on a Formula I car. The effort 
ceased when Jochen died, and Winkel- 
mann dropped out of racing. Now he is 
back. He has joined forces with Dan Gur- 
ney, currently the manufacturer of the 
supcrquick Eagles that dominate Indy- 
type racing. Gurney will build Formula 
5000 cars for Winkelmann to run in the 
L&M championship series next year, and 
the two arc already thinking ahead to 
Cirand Prix racing in 1975. 

Winkelmann brings fascinating cre- 
dentials to the association. An American 
born in England, he served in intelligence 
during the Korean War, studied and 
taught criminology at San Jose State, de- 
veloped a thriving armored car business, 
marketed the w ide Wink mirror and then 
went into racing with Rindt. Among the 
names being bruited about to drive for 
Gumey-Winketmann are Peter Revson, 
Mario Andretti. Brett Lunger, Carlos 
Pace and Jochen Maas. Any would en- 
hance the team's chances for success, and 
Winkelmann may have to develop a new 
armored car to carry home the loot. 

HIGH COST OF DYING 

Tnc rising cost of meat has affected dead 
fish prices. Seriously, folks. Maryland's 
State Fisheries Administration has a 
scale of values for dead fish with which 
it evaluates the dollar cost of fish kill 
caused by pollution. Under new guide- 
lines, scheduled to go into effect next Jan- 
uary, the established prices will be hiked 
from KF't to 500' ,, depending on the 
species of fish and its size. Cash value of 
fish kills in 1971 and 1972 in the state 
were more than S25.000. Now with the 
price of four-inch menhaden leaping 
from 2{f to 10£, it’s hardly worth pollut- 
ing anymore. 

EVERY ONE A WINNER 

Bill Serra of College Athletic Placement 
Service (Scorecard, Sept. 24) wishes to 
correct the impression that he does not 
take soccer players as scholarship can- 
didates. “Soccer hasn't caught on in 
spectator appeal in the U.S. as yet,” he 
says, “but there definitely are college 
scholarships available.” And he does 
handle soccer players. "With a great deal 
of effort," he adds. 

continued 
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IMPROBABLE, 

UNPREDICTABLE 




W hen the 70th edition of 
the continuing saga of 
the World Series gets 
underway this year mil- 
lions of fans will turn to 
the serious business of following base- 
ball's biggest show. Ever since 1903 
Americans have come to expect an at- 
tractive and exciting spectacle, and 
most of the time they have not been 
disappointed. 

What the fans will see this year is 
impossible to predict because the pat- 
tern of World Series play has been as 
improbable and surprising as a bagful 
of kittens. There have been some aston- 
ishing pitching j>erformanees such as 
Don Larsen's perfect no-hit no-run 
game in 19. r >6. On the other side of the 
coin the hitters have taken front stage. 
The biggest barrage of basehits occurred 
in the I960 Series between the Yankees 
and the Pittsburgh Pirates. The Yankees 
swatted, belted and stroked 91 hits, 
scored 55 runs and won three games by 
the outlandish margins of Hi-3. 10-0 and 
12-0. But for all their hitting muscle 
the Yank3 were victimized by a dose of 
their own medicine when the Pirates' 
Bill Mazeroski spiked a home run shot 
over the left field wall to win the de- 
ciding seventh game. 

While hitting and pitching normally 


have been dominant factors in the World 
Series, other factors have been decisive 
in determining the outcome of several 
key games. Fielding has saved or lost 
quite a few contests. Perhaps the most 
celebrated error in World Series history 
was committed in 1912 when Giant cen- 
ter fielder Fred Snodgrass inexplicably 
dropped a lazy fly ball in the tenth inn- 
ing of tlie seventh game and the lied 
Sox went on to win the championship. 
But other Giant fielders have more than 
made up for that so-called "$30,000 
muff." notably by Willie Mays in the 
1954 Series between the Giants and the 
Cleveland Indians. With his back to the 
plate Willie raced to the right center 
field wall in the old Polo Grounds to 
haul down a prodigious drive by Vic 
Wertz that traveled about 460 feet. 

Base stealing has also been a promi- 
nent factor. Surprisingly. Babe Ruth 
shares a stealing record with five other 
players, including Ty Cobh (stealing two 
bases in one inning in a World Series 
game). But the mast amazing base run- 
ning records were set by Lou Brock of 
the St. Louis Cardinals. In two consecu- 
tive series. 1967 and 1968, Brock drove 
opposing pitchers out of their gourds 
by stealing 14 bases, twice swiping three 
bases in a single game. Even pinch run- 
ners have made a name for themselves 
in the record hook. In last year's meet- 
ing between the As and the Reds, an 
obscure Oakland outfielder named Allen 
Lewis was inserted as a pinch runner 
six times. 


B ack in the umbilical era of the 
World Series the defensive 
players were presumably as 
adroit and skillful as their 
modern day counterparts. The 
fielding talents of such stalwarts as T'ris 
Speaker and Eddie Collins were legen- 
dary. The impression has been that the 
early games were closely fought buttles 
featuring tight defensive play. But over- 
all, the records do not substantiate the 
contention. For example, in the 1969 
Series between the Detroit Tigers and 
the Pittsburgh Pirates, a record total of 
34 errors was established. In the first 
ten years of play, encomjwissing 60 
games, the rival teams committed 229 
errors. This compares unfavorably with 
the totals marked against the players 
in the last ten meetings. During the 
1963-1972 span the teams were charged 
with only 96 misplays in 62 games. But 
even this improvement is hardly re- 
markable when equated with the mod- 
ern record in regular season play. In 
1964 the Baltimore Orioles played a 
162- game schedule and were guilty of 
only 95 errors. 

In defense of the oldtime players it 
must Ik* pointed out that they were 
handicapped by inferior equipment. 
What passed for a fielder's glove in the 
good old days was a thinly padded 
leather biscuit with four stubby hot dog 
rolls for fingers and a chocolate eclair 



for a thumb. With such puny mittens 
it is astonishing that the fielders could 
catch the hall ut all. In contrast, today’s 
gloves are marvels of construction which 
act like a giant Venus flytrap when a 
player flags down a line drive or a 
sharply hit grounder. In addition, there 
arc s|>ecial types of gloves for specific 
occasions. When catching the dipping, 
darting pitches of a knucklehall thrower, 
the catcher discards his regular mitt for 
a huge, flexible receptacle that measures 
more than three feet in circumference. 
Of course, the tension of playing for 
the championship of the world undoubt- 
edly contributes to the relatively high 
incidence of errors in Scries play. Only 
two teams, the New York Yankees and 
the Baltimore Orioles, have gone 
through an entire Series without com- 
mitting an error (the Orioles in four 
games in 1966, the Yanks in five games 
in 1937). 

Fielding is an important defensive 
weapon in a team's World Series strat- 
egy, but in one celebrated case a mana- 
ger deliiierately sacrificed fielding skill 
to obtain an edge. In the 1968 Series 
Detroit manager Mayo Smith pulled 
out his regular shortstop Hay Ovler, a 
gifted fielder but a weak hitter. In his 
place he inserted his centerfielder 
Mickey Stanley who had bad very little 
infield ex|>erience in his career. This en- 
abled Smith to make use of Al Kali lie's 
flatting power when Al took over the 
vacated outfield spot. The gamble was 
a success: Stanley made two harmless 
errors in 33 chances and Kaline batted 
.379 to lead the Tigers to victory over 
the Cardinals in seven games and 
Mickey Lolich gained three pitching 
victories to tie a series record. 


Lancers, 
liic better wine 





BASE BURGLARS 


he Mickey Stanley gamble 
was a freak. A team normally 
doesn’t have to resort to such 
a chantey expedient to bol- 
ster its scoring opportunities. 
There are more ways than powder- 
ing the ball to and over the fences 
to bring runs across the plate and 
discourage the defense. If a mana- 
ger is blessed with u superior base run- 
ner like a Cesar Cedeno or a Lou Brock, 
he can utilize that talent with telling 
effect. When a Brock gets on base, he 
serves not only as a threat to steal but 
also as a mental carbuncle on the com- 
posure of the. opposing pitcher. He faces 
a twofold task: keeping the runner 
close to the bag and throwing effec- 
tively to the batter. The duel between 
the pitcher and the base runner is one 
of most exacting confrontations in base- 
ball. Frequently the hurler will throw 
over to first base a half-dozen times to 
keep the potential base stealer honest. 
Sometimes the throw will Iw* quick in a 
real attempt to pick off the runner, more 
often it will be a deliberate lass or a 
"calling card" reminder. If despite the 
efforts of the pitcher and the catcher, 
the base runner does steal second it puts 
extra pressure on the defense. With the 
speedster perched on second and in 
scoring position, the second baseman 
and the shortstop play a little closer to 
the bag. By “cheating" a couple of steps 
they take a chance that the hitter may 
drive a ball into the hole just beyond 
their reduced fielding range. It is just 
such close margins that spell the dif- 
ference between a run and an out and 
the effect a top notch runner has on 
the defense. 


mid yourself up 


n Baggie Moccs 


plattorm soles, 
the big build-up 
baggies and 
(lares. Get up on the 


put your toot down 


RAND 



THE LONG BALL 


O f course, not all teams are 
blessed with base-stealing 
burglars hut managers have 
other resources anti pre- 
scriptions to cure u losing 
cause. One of the most effective is the 
home run. Nothing heals u one-run 
deficit so swiftly and surely as a dose 
of long ball salts. Let the opposition 
nibble away with bunts and steals to 
build up a lead; comes your time at bat 
and your power hitter belts one into the 
seats to turn the ball game around. 

Fact is that the home run has become 
an increasingly effective weapon in 
championship play. In the 408 Series 
games player! to date there have been 
480 four-base blows. Although home run 
production was comparatively sparse in 
the early days— only 18 were hit in the 
first ten Series— the tempo has increased 
enormously in recent years. In the last 
decade players have hit the ha/l out of 
the park 10f> times, for an average of 
two home runs per game. What causes 
such an abundance of home run hitting 
in the Series is a mystery. Perhaps the 
bitters are charged up by the adrenalin- 
flowing intensity of the competition. 

Not all of the home run heroes have 
been such established sluggers as Babe 
Ruth, Lou Gehrig. Duke Snider or 
Mickey Mantle, although they have 
contributed heavily to the records. The 
batting star of the 1960 Series wus t In- 
Yankees' Bobby Richardson, a light hit 
ting second baseman who amazed every 
one by hitting a base-loaded home run 
that was the keystone to his setting a 
mark of 12 runs batted in during a sin- 
gle Series. 





BULLPEN CORPS 


G ood relief pitchers are worth 
their weight in sirloin steaks, 
if not gold. A top fireman 
like the Yankees' Sparky 
Lyle is reported to receive a 
salary of about $75,000 for his ability to 
put out threatening blazes. This special 
breed of pitcher has emerged over the 
years as one of the most effective assets 
a ball club can possess. His importance 
has been emphasized in recent World 
Series competition. In the last two meet- 
ings between Pittsburgh and Baltimore 
in 1971 and Oakland and Cincinnati in 
1972, a total of 91 pitchers were used. 
63 of them relievers. The abundance of 
liurlers does not necessarily mean there 
were high-scoring games. Of the seven 
games played last year by the Reds and 
the A's, six were decider] by a single 
run, with such scores as 3-2, 2-1. 1-0, 
3-2, 5-4 and 3-2. Despite the low run 
production, 'M relief pitchers were used 
and no starting pitcher completed a 
game. Oakland's ace reliever Rollie 
Fingers appeared in six games, includ- 
ing five straight to tie a Series record 
set originally by the Dodgers' Hugh 
Casey in 19-17. 

This profligate use of the bullpen re- 
flects the trend of managers to seek re 
lief when things get tight. The starting 
pitcher may be carrying a one-run lead, 
but the skipper doesn't hesitate to yank 
him, even with only one man on base 
and two out. This might haptam in a 
situation wlien the starter is right- 
hunded ami is due to face a left-handed 
power hitter. The manager depends on 
his reliever to do his job— for better or 
for worse. If he gets the batter out the 
crisis is past, if not it may be bye-bye 


When your windshield becomes 
a backstop lor a baseball, call the man 
who installs PPG Auto Glass 

He can replace it fast Usually in 
a day. Sometimes even in your drive- 
way Or where you work 

He has access to more glass 
parts than anyone 

Because PPG makes more glass 
parts than anyone 

The man who installs your PPG 
auto glass also carries Solex," the 
windshield glass that reduces glare and 


So he has your windshield, 
whether your car is new. old, 
domestic, or imported, whether you 
want clear, heat absorbing Solex. or 
Solex with a tinted Sunshade band 

When you need a new windshield, 
call the man who can handle rt. The 
auto glass dealer who handles PPG 
He's n the Yellow Pages, under Glass 
By the way. send us a dollar and 
we'll send you a Nerf. It's a crazy kind 
of ball that can't break a windshield. 
Write Nerf, PPG Industries. Inc . 




DECISION MAKER 


H e sweats and he frets. He 
picks pebbles and squirts to- 
bacco juice. He consults his 
coaches and the lineup card 
dozens of times. Almost cas- 
ually he tugs at his ear lobe and with 
that simple gesture the manager may 
have made a most important decision. 

In the tense atmosphere of the World 
Series a manager has to face up to 
many moments of truth, hut basically 
he goes along with the fundamental 
strategy he employed during the regu- 
lar season Through the years the rules 
of baseball have undergone no real rad- 
ical change, with the recent exception 
of the designated hitter regulation. Hut 
techniques and theory have changed. 
Managers today tend to use their bench 
strength more often, platooning left and 
right -bundl'd hitters and calling on the 
bullpen. 

One of the foremost practitioners of 
substitution baseball is Dick Williams, 
of the Oakland Athletics. He has been 
known to use as many as four different 
second basemen in one game. In the 
1972 Series he used up four different 
men in one play. For example, in one 
game he called hack the starting sec- 
ond baseman Dick Green and sent up 
Gonzalo Marquez to pinch hit. When 
Marquez got a hit he was replaced h.v a 
pinch runner. Allen Lewis. Then, when 
t he inning was over. Lewis was replaced 
by a new second baseman. Hut not all 
baseball tactics involve such compli 
cated pawn -positioning. Some of the 
most effective ploys are simple. The hit 
and run maneuver is one of the most 
satisfying hits of baseball skill and 
teamwork. Rut like everything else in 
the game it involves luck. Wlu-n an in 
fielder moves over to cover second base 
for a possible throw to catch the break 
ing runner and the butter deftly strokes 
the hall through the vacated position 
the crowd roars with appreciation. Hut 
the same fielder in a similar situation 
may find himself sprinting directly 
toward the |i 

and the result is an easy di 
This L 


Just as the painter Canaletto makes you 
and depth ot a great cathedral. Sony 
surrounds you with the space and 
depth ot music 

Not just breadth, like 
stereo, but the added dimension 
depth 

In tact. Sony has added some 
wonders ot its own to 4-channel 
sound 

We ve integrated aH th< 
nents into one 
music 
to go 


il the space tapes and 


with all the clarity and intensity thi 
best 

in spite of its virtuoso performanc 
Sony SQP-400 is a very simpk 
system to operate 

We ve added a control pant 
that lets you balance the lour 

channel sound trom any 
room 

Think of if this way 
To listen to Sony quadraphr 
see with the eyes ol 

SONY SOP-41 


Hut this is quickly 













La-Z-Boy The chair for all seasons. 

f 


No matter what your game is, when it comes to relaxing, no 
one can touch La-Z-Boy". 

You have to sit in a La-Z-Boy to feel the unique La-Z-Boy re- 
clining action— with just your body movement. The independent 
foot rest that's built into every La-Z-Boy for complete head-to-toe 
comfort. 

Whether you’re enjoying a seventh inning stretch or taking 
half time, there’s nothing like getting into something comfort- 
able— by La-Z-Boy. Ask any Joe who owns one. 


LA-Z-BOY 


The Chair People 

Monroe, Michigan 48161 
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By Dufbnt 

Symbol of Quality for 
• Lasting Beauty 
Cleanabfoy 
Shape Retention 

in Upholstery Fabrics 


The preceding special 8-page Ad- 
vertising Insert contains a wealth 
of facts and a few educated 
insights about baseball and the 
World Series. 



jHH! 




KmI 


We hope you’ll pull out the sec- 
tion, read it, and use it to enhance 
your enjoyment as you watch 
and listen to America’s classic 
encounter beginning Saturday, 
October 13th. 



The fact you're driving a 
Toronado never completely 
leaves your mind. 


Ypu're reminded of it every mile you drive. 

By Toronado's front wheel drive, and the traction 
and handling stability you feel. The quality 
workmanship built into a Toronado on its own private 
assembly line. And by engineering that comes 
alive when you drive. All of this reminds you it's 
a Toronado, and there's nothing quite the same. 
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1974 Toronado standard equipment includes: 

• Front wheel drive • New instrument panel with 

• Rocket 455 V8 engine message center 

• Turbo Hydra-matic • Hydraulic bumper systems. 

• High-level stop-and-turn lamps front and rear 

• Power front disc brakes • Digital clock with quartz-crystal 

• Power steering controlled movement 

Available equipment now includes: 

• Opera Coupe roof (shown) • Protective side moldings (shown) 

• Tempmatic air conditioning • High energy ignition system 
(activated charcoal odor filter) • Steel-belted radial tires 


1974 TORONADO BY OLDSMOBILE 

Engineering can be beautiful. 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


iKingorSuperKinx 


Naturally grown menthol. 
Rich natural tobacco taste. 
•No harsh, hot taste. 


SUPER KING: 21 mg. "tar", 1.5 mg. nicotine. 
KING/19 mg."iar".1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette. FTC Report FEB. 73. 



SCORECARD 


One of the problems, says Serra, is soc- 
cer coaches, creators of the all-state list. 
"Take here in New Jersey, for instance. 
There are hundreds of all-state soccer 
players. Each coach picks a couple of 
kids to nominate and they automatically 
make the list. They come in here and I 
ask them, ‘You play inside left and shot 
eight goals in 24 games and you made all- 
state'!' And they did. they have their 
framed certificates to verify it. Well, the 
coaches are trying to build up the sport's 
appeal to the boys, but it lessens the hon- 
or to have all-state too easy to achieve.” 

DEAR JOHN 

The following letter arrived the other day 
for this department, 

"Sirs: 

"I don't know where you obtain your 
quotes for They Said It.' but here is one 
I would like to submit. It has appeared 
in the Greensboro and Durham newspa- 
pers in North Carolina. I have attached 
a clipping of the quote." 

The clipping was taped to the letter at 
this point. It read: 

Marl La tub n. Dale hall had . is l he 
roommate of Quarterback Mark Johnson. 
A couple oj days ago London said of his 
roommate. "Mark is hardly a dull per- 
son. He has three girl friends on campus 
and one hack home, and seems to keep 
them all happy. He gets around." Well, 
maybe he did before that statement was 
made. 

Beneath the clipping, the letter went 
on: 

"I hope you give it some consideration 
for your column. Thank you. 

"Sincerely yours, 

“The one back home." 



The slide projector 
that lives in 
the living room. 


JUSTICE? 

Last April baseball players from two Vir- 
ginia high schools got into a light during 
a game. One school is predominantly 
white, the other predominantly black. 
Witnesses tended to contradict one an- 
other. but all agreed that on a pickolT 
attempt at first base tempers exploded 
and the light began. Michael Moore, the 
batter, and Christopher Swecker. the 
catcher, moved down the line toward the 
battle and Swecker received a head cut 
that required eight stitches. Moore. IS. 
was arrested and charged with hitting 
Swecker. 17. with his bat. On Sept. 19 
Moore, a black who is now attending 
St. Augustine's College in Raleigh, N.C. 
on a baseball scholarship, went before 

continued 


Starting now, the slide projector comes out of the closet into the living room— 
and stays there. Full time. In full view. The Kodak Carousel custom H projector 
has a handsome smoke-tinted dust cover. Warm wood -grain vinyl panels. 
Gleaming chrome accents on black. It belongs. Anywhere. 

Dane curtain time, just take the cover off and put on the 140-slide tray. 

And a dazzling show. 

Choose from three Carousel custom 
projectors. All dependable as gravity 
because gravity lowers each slide into pth 
sition gently. No pushing or pulling. All quiet 
as a whisper. You have a choice of automatic 
features, too: Automatic focus. Automatic 
timing. Remote control. And more. 

Prices start at less than 
$180. Other Kodak Carousel 
projectors from less than $65. 

Prices subject to change without notice. 


Kodak Carousel custom H projector. 
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Circuil Court Judge Paul W. Ackiss in 
Virginia Beach. Alter a two-hour trial. 
Judge Ackiss found Moore guilty of ma- 
licious assault and sentenced him to four 
years in prison. 

Before passing sentence, the judge 

ative cv idcnce. The defense witnesses said 
they didn't see anything. The prosecu- 
tion's evidence is all positive. They say 
they clearly saw the boy hit with the 
bat." He told Moore he was guilty of 
an •'unprovoked assault ... an act of 


Moore's lawyer said the decision was 


he would apply for a writ of error from 
the Virginia Supreme Court. * This hap- 


of high school students when 
were flaring. This boy is not a 


King match, a $500 winner-lake-all con- 
frontation between 62-year-old Byron 
< Bitsy ) Grant, the former Davis Cup star. 


man is no match for a good young girl. 
Betsy whupped Bitsy 6-1 . 5-7, 6-3. Grant 
said. -When a tennis player gets to be 
62 he's a fool to play singles, and I'm 
the biggest fool around." Grant's age 
showed during the match when he was 
called for a foot fault by a young male 


protested Grant. • That still doesn't 
make you right." retorted the youngster. 

Maybe a Riggs-Grant match would 
put everything back into perspective. 


THEY SAID IT 

• John McKay. 


• They used to yell. McKay, you idiot.’ 
Now they holler. There's that idiot Mc- 


• Jon Morris. New England Patriot c 




THIS AD COULD PUT 
SOMEONE IN COLLEGE. 



There are many qualified students who have all but given up on the chances for a college education (and all that 
comes with it). They have given up because funds for college seem out of reach. 

This ad just might give you the information you need to make college possible. 

The Air Force ROTC offers 6500 college scholarships. These are scholarships that cover tuition, lab and 
incidental fees, and a textbook allowance. And, as a personal allowance, the Air Force gives each cadet $100 a 


month tax free. Then, Air Force ROTC offers free flying 
lessons as a separate incentive. 

Sound great? It is. A college education . . .free. Plus a 
career as an Air Force officer. 

For additional information contact the Air Force ROTC 
Professor of Aerospace Studies on the college campus or 
your high school guidance counselor. Call 800-447-4700, 
toll free, (in Illinois call 800-322-4400), or send in the 
coupon. And you thought you couldn’t afford college. 

FIND YOURSELF A SCHOLARSHIP 
IN AIR FORCE ROTC. 


r 


Air Force ROTC 

Box A 

Randolph AFB. Texas 78148 

2-SI-103 




Zip 



High School Soc. Sec. 9 
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AND IT CAME UP METS 


Baseball’s dizziest game of chance spun five National League East contenders down to the desperate hours of the 
season — and three of them a day beyond — before New York settled things in Chicago by WILLIAM LEGGETT 


T here had not been anything like it 
since it was decided baseballs should 
be round. Oddsmakers from Las Vegas 
to Monte Carlo will bet you that it will 
never happen again, and maybe it 
shouldn't. Twenty years from now fans 
in the cities of New York, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Montreal and Chicago will sit late 
into the night and argue the bizarre wheel 
of fortune that was the 1973 National 
League East and how it kept turning 
even into the Beyond. 

As late as last Sunday — the scheduled 
closing day of a baseball season that 
began on April 5 — there were still no 
fewer than 23 ways in which the race 
could finish, the most mind-shaking of 
them a five-way tie. But on Monday 
afternoon, in the mud of Chicago, the 
New York Mets, a last-place team on 
Aug. 31, won it all. Their victory could 
be dedicated, not to "the great fans of 
New York,” as they kept saying in their 
clubhouse, but to Connie Mack, who 
years before any of the Mets were born 
declared that pitching is 75 f "o of base- 
ball. Fittingly, it was Tom Seaver, the 
division's best pitcher, who got the 
clinching victory, 6-4. 

Pittsburgh had been favored to pre- 
vail — if such a division can have a favor- 
ite — but the Pirates buckled because their 
pitchers turned out to be some of the 
most incompetent ever to represent a 
contending team. They achieved one 
complete game over their last 22, nine in 
the last 76. The Cardinals, a club that 
was more gas pipe than Gas House Gang 
for much of September, finished honor- 
ably in second place with some late pitch- 
ing performances that will not be easily 
forgotten. In over 45 innings the Cardi- 


nals gave up only two runs. Reggie Cleve- 
land came within one pitch of a perfect 
game on Thursday, and then 40 hours lat- 
er Bob Gibson limped to the mound in 
Busch Memorial Stadium. He had not 
performed since Aug. 4 because of a knee 
operation, but he threw the kind of stuff 
that causes lights to dim in Coopcrstown. 
Said his catcher, Ted Simmons, "He'll 
let the kids know w hen he's ready to step 
aside.*’ 

Because they lost on Sunday, the Mon- 
treal Expos and Chicago Cubs were final- 
ly eliminated from the chase, and on 
Monday the Pirates were forced to play 
a makeup game with the San Diego Pa- 
dres, who have as their emblem a priest 
striking out. The Pirates needed prayer 
as much as power. By defeating the Pa- 
dres they could at best tie the Mets — if 
New York lost twice. The Cardinals, 
their own season finished, could do no 
better. Prayer struck out. By beating Chi- 
cago in the first game of their double- 
header — the second was cancelled — the 
Mets finally reeled in their half pennant 
with a winning percentage of .509, the 
lowest ever to win anything in baseball. 

Let no one say of the Mets, however, 
that they backed in. Do not call them 
lucky or suggest that the waters parted 
in front of them. The Mets won on the 
first day of October because they took 
hold of the race in September, the month 
in which pennants are traditionally won 
in the murderous National League. Look 
at what the Mets did in September, com- 
pared with the opposition: New York 
19-8, Montreal 16-13, Chicago 13-14, 
St. Louis 13-15, Pittsburgh 15-16. 

Granted, the Pirates took some hard 
defeats, the most appalling last week 


w hen Pitcher Chris Zachary gave up a 
base hit on what was supposed to be the 
first ball of an intentional walk and then 
followed that up with a wild pitch in a 
3-2 loss. Good pitching wins games, and 
in the last analysis the Mets had more 
of it than anyone else. Of their final 17 
games the Mets lost only four. In two of 
those losses they failed to score. Chi- 
cago required but one run of its own in 
the 1-0 first game of Sunday's double- 
header. parlaying an errant throw to 
second and a hit into the Dave Roscllo 
score that pushed the season into Oc- 
tober. Not even Lawrence Peter Berra 
in his wisdom can find a way to win a 
game zero to minus one. 

Now the Mets begin the National 
League Championship Series against the 
powerful Cincinnati Reds. During the 
year the Reds beat New York eight of 
12 times. So, with one amazin' spin of 
the wheel behind them, the Mets need 
another. At least they are now a healthy 
team — one that can play inspired de- 
fense behind its strong pitchers: Seaver, 
Jon Matlack, Jerry Koosman, George 
Stone, Harry Parker and Tug McGraw. 
Overall, New York's pitchingis probably 
better than it was in 1969 when the 
Mets astounded Baltimore in the World 
Series. But the hard-hitting Reds will 
test it. 

By and large, the 453,000 citizens of 
Cincinnati did not care a hoot who won 

continued 

Still grasping for all the chips in the last 
whirl of the rain-delayed race were, clockwise 
from top. St. Louis' Bob Oibson, Pittsburgh's 
Dave Giusti. New York's Tom Seaver, Montre- 
al's Steve Renko and Chicago's Burt Hooton. 
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BASEBALL continued 


in the East. They figured the hometown 
brand of baseball would prevail in the 
playoffs against any foe. The love affair 
between Cincinnati and its Big Red Ma- 
chine is one of the grandest in American 
sport, perhaps rivaled in intensity only 
by Green Bay's with its Packers. The 
Reds went over two million in home at- 
tendance, for a total of nearly seven mil- 
lion in the past four seasons. Red crowds 
come from Ohio, Indiana and Kentucky 
and bring w ith them everything red imag- 
inable — hats, scarves, sweaters, horns, 
handbags. 

This year’s Machine has both speed 
(149 stolen bases) and power (137 home 
runs). Parked 1 1 games behind the Dodg- 
ers on July 1, the Reds turned on the 
torque, played .700 ball over the next 
three months and won more games (99) 
than any other divisional champion. 

But when it was announced that Sat- 
urday’s and Sunday's playoff games in 
Riverfront Stadium would start at 4 p.m., 
the Reds were concerned. The late start 
is an accommodation to the National 
Broadcasting Company, which will tele- 


vise both the National League and Amer- 
ican League games nationally on Satur- 
day, but only the NL on Sunday. If it is 
a sunny day, starting at that hour guar- 
antees eerie shadows between the mound 
and home plate, making the hitting of a 
pitched baseball a frustrating, if not dan- 
gerous, task. One game played under 
such conditions at Riverfront this year 
was the shortest of the season. In it the 
Reds' Jack Billingham beat Tom Seaver 
of the Mets 2 I in 1 :37. In another. Don 
Gullettofthe Reds shut out Houston 1 0, 
and there were 1 8 strikeouts. In those two 
games the Reds, a power team, could get 
but 1 1 hits. Since hitting is their big plus, 
the Reds understandably are upset that 
NBC has taken at least some of the edge 
off their advantage. They can be expect- 
ed to shine a little better if the sun does 
not. 

Such are the modest concerns of teams 
that win division races. A mere three 
months ago Cincinnati Manager Sparky 
Anderson must have thought the sun 
would never shine again. At one booster 
luncheon he was asked, “Does the June 


15 trading deadline also apply to man- 
agers?’’ It was about that time that a trade 
with San Diego for a fine little lefthan- 
der, Fred Norman, suddenly straight- 
ened out the Reds' pitching staff and very 
little has gone wrong since then. 

“For my own satisfaction," Anderson 
said after the Reds clinched their third 
divisional title in four seasons, “this one 
means something. In the other two we 
were untested. We got out in front and 
stayed there. But this time we were 1 1 
games back. We came off the pace. They 
can’t say we weren’t in a showdown. We 
were. I had an opportunity to prove I'm 
a manager. In those other two seasons 
we were out front by so much that no 
one could judge me. Now. it’s done. Now 
they can judge." 

The batting order that Anderson has 
been managing is an explosive one, par- 
ticularly at the top with Pete Rose lead- 
ing off and Joe Morgan hitting second. 
What, really, is there left to say about 
Rose, that happy warrior who slides on 
his belly and collects hits like bubble-gum 
cards. This season he has gotten 230 of 



them, more than any other switch hitter 
ever, and has also won his third batting 
title with a .338 average. Rose has 
reached such eminence in Cincinnati, 
which is his hometown, that he gets ova- 
tions for everything but sneezing. 

Morgan is as much a part of the at- 
tack as Rose because he has tremendous 
power for such a small man (5' 7", 155 
pounds) and speed as well. Morgan spent 
last winter living down his failures in the 
*72 World Series, in which he hit .125. 
He will go into this year’s post-season 
play with extra resolve. His main goal 
for the season was to produce 200 runs. 
He came close, scoring 116 times and 
driving in 82 runs. After Morgan the 
Reds send up Dan Driessen, a rookie 
who hit .300 after joining the team dur- 
ing Cincinnati’s troubled days of June. 
Then come Johnny Bench and Tony Pe- 
rez. Rat-a-tat-tat. . 

Bench has not had an outstanding year 
when measured against his ’72 MVP sea- 
son, but he still drove in 104 runs and 
was never struck out on an intentional 
walk (remember that. World Series 
fans?). And in addition to his hitting. 
Bench has that rifle hanging down from 
his right shoulder. Don’t forget it. Op- 
posing teams don’t, and it influences the 
style of their play. Perez, who seems des- 
tined never to get the attention he de- 
serves, was a hitting marvel during the 
last half of the year, particularly with 
runners in scoring position. He finished 
with 101 R Bis and a .314 average. 

Of all the major league teams, only the 
Detroit Tigers finished with fewer errors 
than the Reds, but that does not mean 
that Cincinnati is a strong fielding team 
in the classical sense. Perez and Dries- 
sen will make mistakes, but Anderson 
can adapt on defense, depending on the 
ebb and flow of the action. In last year’s 
World Series Oakland had better sup- 
porting troops than the Reds. But now 
the Cincinnati bench is a strong one. The 
team won game after game this season 
when nonregulars Phil Gagliano, Larry 
Stahl, Hal King, Andy Kosco and Den- 
is Menke moved in with important hits 
or made big plays on defense. Cincinnati 
is a versatile team that can win with short 
hits as well as long ones, and those who 
wait to be stepped on by elephants might 
do well to remember that the sting of a 
bee can also be deadly. 

Each time the Reds get close to a play- 
off or Series their pitching tends to flat- 
ten out. But this Cincinnati team, at least 



The player who could send the Reds to the Series Is little Joe Morgan, who does big things. 


on the surface, seems well equipped. Bil- 
lingham, winner of 19 games, is a prime 
candidate for the Cy Young Award. His- 
torically, Cincinnati’s pitchers come 
equipped with ERAs that read like shoe 
sizes, but not this year. Don Gullett 
(3.51 ), RossGrimsley<3.24), Billingham 
(3.04) and Norman (3.64), the starters, 
have kept those numbers down, and 
when they do not complete their games 
Anderson puts a jigger of Borbon into 
the Machine and off it goes again. 


Pedro Borbon has come out of the 
bullpen 80 times this year. Since July 4 
the strong righthander has won nine 
straight games and earned seven saves. 
The irrepressible Borbon once tried to 
throw a -baseball to the roof of the 
Astrodome, 208 feet up. He is a shot of 
juice if things get dull. All of which means 
the Reds’ pitching staff can be surpris- 
ingly tough. It is easy to underrate. 
Should the starters stagger, the Reds will 
pour Borbon. 

CONTINUE!} 
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BASEBALL continued 


HARES AGAINST HAIRS 


T he American League playoffs 
matching the world champion Oak- 
land A's and the Baltimore Orioles might 
seem to be merely another confrontation 
between two teams that have been there 
before, the Orioles winning in three 
straight in 1971. Oakland, however, is a 
mature team now, and Baltimore the 
most changed club in the major leagues. 
The Orioles of today resemble what a 
National League team is supposed to be. 
They scoot around the bases and use the 
hit-and-run to perfection. ‘‘With us,” 
says Brooks Robinson, the ageless third 
baseman, ‘‘it used to be Frank Robin- 
son and Boog Powell with 30 or so hom- 
ers, and me in the 20s. Now it’s singles, 
hit-and-run and stolen bases, plus some 
fantastic defense." 

The Orioles always seem to be blessed 
with excellent defense as well as superi- 
or pitching. If they do not have four 
20-game winners as they once did, they 
do possess three remarkable arms in Jim 
Palmer, Mike Cuellar and Dave McNal- 
ly. Only one other team in the American 


League can send out three such strong 
starters: Oakland. Many experts consid- 
er the A's top three of Jim f Catfish ) 
Hunter, Vida Blue and Ken Holtzman 
somewhat better than Baltimore's. Now 
these pitchers can decide the matter 
among themselves in what promises to 
be an outstanding playoff. 

The biggest question is whom Oakland 
Manager Dick Williams will select to face 
off against Baltimore's Jim Palmer in the 
opening game. Williams has said it will 
be Vida Blue rather than Jim Hunter, the 
A’s biggest winner (21 -5>. The reason for 
using Blue is that a right-handed lineup 
that would oppose him is not as fast afoot 
as the Orioles' left-handed card. Facing 
a lefty. Manager Earl Weaver normally 
keeps two of his hard-hitting whippets, 
Alonza Bumbry (.337) and Rich Coggins 
(.321), on the bench and replaces them 
with Merv Rettenmund (.262) and Don 
Baylor (.286). 

‘‘You know,” says Palmer, ‘‘it 
wouldn't surprise me if Blue was even 
better now than when he was having that 




great year in *71. He is not as tired now. 
He looked it in the '71 playoff. He had 
pitched an awful lot of innings." But pur- 
ists will blanch if Blue starts the first game 
instead of Hunter, because Hunter might 
then not be able to go again in a long 
playoff. "All it means to me," says Weav- 
er, ‘‘is that if they start Blue I can put 
nine right-handed hitters in the game, 
and two of them, Baylor and Retten- 
mund, have been my hottest hitters since 
July. Our lineup is just as strong against 
lefthanders as righthanders." Perhaps. 
But it is not as fast. 

The Orioles concede that Oakland 
pitching, port or starboard, is good. 
Palmer, who had 14 victories in his last 17 
starts and during one flamboyant stretch 
won 10 in a row on his way to a 
22-9 record, says, "Their bullpen may be 
a littlc.dceper than ours, and overall their 
pitching might have a slight edge. They 
do have a lot of guys who can hit the ball 
out, so I think you have to respect their 

The master pitchers: Baltimore fastbaiier Jim 
Palmer and Oakland slider artist Jim Hunter. 



power. You have to make good pitches 
against them. But if you can keep the ball 
in the park, their speed isn’t that good; 
you can get a lot of double plays.” 

Oakland's bullpen is the better, led by 
Rollie Fingers, but Baltimore's, though 
little known, is not to be sneered at. It 
has Bob Reynolds with a 1.95 ERA and 
Grant Jackson, who has nine saves and 
an 8-0 record to go with his 1.91 ERA. 

“Defensively," says Robinson, who is 
still Old Hoover at third and the anchor 
of an exceptionally stingy infield, “this 
club is better than ever. It's the speed in 
the outfield. I get a thrill watching this 
outfield play. The two little guys [Bum- 
bry and Coggins] really kept us above 
water. They did it when everybody start- 
ed stumbling. When we won 14 in a row, 
we wouldn't have been better than 9 and 
5 except for our defense.” 

So remarkable is Baltimore as a base- 
stealing team that it is the first in base- 
ball history with eight men in double fig- 
ures. They are Baylor, with 32, Bumbry 
(22), Paul Blair (18). Coggins and Bob- 
by Grich (17 each), Mark Belanger (13) 


Oriole speedball Al Bumbry, fast with both feet 
and bat, comes sliding home with a flourish. 

and Retlenmund and Tommy Davis (11 
each). And while the Orioles have stolen 
146 bases altogether, their opponents 
have been able to steal against them only 
69 times, being caught 55. 

In the 12 games played this year be- 
tween the teams, Oakland has won seven 
times. The A’s lack the quantities pf 
speed Baltimore can unleash, but they do 
have one highly explosive individual — 
leadofT man Bert Campaneris. “I think 
the key to beating Oakland,” says Palm- 
er, "is keeping Campaneris off base. He 
can manufacture some cheap runs — get 
on, steal a base, steal another and score 
on an infield out or something like that.” 
Unfortunately, Oakland’s fastest man, 
Centerfielder Billy North, suffered a se- 
vere ankle sprain a fortnight ago. “It's 
sore," he says, "and I’m discouraged, be- 
cause it looks like I won’t make the play- 
offs.” When injured, North was the 
league-leading base stealer with 53. An- 
gel Mangual, who hit .300 as a sub 
in the 1 972 Series, will replace him in cen- 
ter. North had won the job earlier this 
season from Mangual and Bill Conigli- 
aro. In doing so. North also won the lead- 
off spot over Campaneris, who now re- 
turns to it — a development the Orioles 
may or may not be pleased about. 

Another Oakland pain came when 
Vida Blue was hit on the pitching arm 
last Friday night and was sent to the hos- 
pital as a precaution. The team doctor 
quoted Blue: "You tell ’em it was noth- 
ing." Subsequent examination bore him 
out. Sigh of relief. 

Second sigh of relief: Reggie Jackson, 
the slugging rightfielder who surely is the 
American League's most valuable player, 
had recovered so well from a hamstring 
pull by last week that he looked as fit as 
ever — and he was pounding the ball. 
Jackson, who missed every game of last 
year’s World Series after a good playoff, 
has this 1973 record: 32 homers, 117 
RBIs, .293 average, 99 runs scored and 

The most elegant Athletic, reliever extraor- 
dinary Rollie Fingers, displays a new twist. 


22 steals. If North is out, says Jackson, 
"Campy must steal some bases — and 
Reggie must steal some bases.” 

Leftfielder Joe Rudi. who lost 15 
pounds during the season because of in- 
ternal ailments, is healthy again and hit- 
ting well. Third Baseman Sal Bando and 
First Baseman Gene Tcnace, along with 
Jackson and Designated Hitter Deron 
Johnson, give the A’s a formidable long- 
ball potential. 

The Baltimore-Oakland playoffs will 
be the season’s last at bats for the des- 
ignated hitter; he will be scrapped in the 
World Scries. It is interesting that two 
of the league's top Desis, Tommy Davis 
of the Orioles (.308, 89 RBIs) and John- 
son of the A’s (.246, 81 RBIs) could 
prove to be pivotal men — for better or 
worse — in the playoff. The winner’s Desi 
probably will serve only as a pinch hit- 
ter in the Series. The fact that its pitch- 
ers have not hit all season will give the 
American League a built-in excuse if its 
team is beaten. The chances are it will 
need no such crutch. end 
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THEY’RE PURPLING 
THE BLACK AND BLUE 


In a pulverizing game in a bruising division, Minnesota battered Green Bay 
11-3 without the benefit of such niceties as touchdowns by RON REID 


I t will give little joy to those who 
groove over touchdowns and even 
less to their NFL rivals, but the Minne- 
sota Vikings have regained their status as 
Super Bowl contenders. 

That much was evident last Sunday at 
Bloomington, Minn, where the Vikcs, 
unleashing a concussion-style defense, 
parlayed a chiropractor's foot with a one- 
legged rookie and the dance patterns of 
Fran Tarkenton (see cover) into an 11-3 
victory over the Green Bay Packers. 

While the Black and Blue Division 
considers the touchdown on the endan- 
gered species list, the hirelings of Bud 
Grant and Dan Devine seemed bent on 
extirpation. All the scoring was account- 
ed for by field goals and a safety. 

Minnesota’s third straight win might 
have been tougher if Devine had been 
able to use a quarterback. As it was, the 
Packer coach held off naming his starting 
signal caller until half an hour before 
kickoff, when he refuted Grant’s predic- 
tion of Scott Hunter by picking Jim Del 
Gaizo. whom the Pack acquired in a 
trade with Miami a month ago. 

Whether Devine was indulging in 
gamesmanship or not, it was the wrong 
decision. Del Gaizo proceeded to throw 
the ball like a sore-armed Bella Abzug, 
completing but four of 14 passes before 
Hunter relieved him in the fourth quar- 
ter and ruined a 44-yard march by toss- 
ing an end-zone interception. By that 
lime Fred Cox, who moonlights two days 
a week as a chiropractor, had kicked his 
third field goal to extend the Vikes’ odd- 
ball leads of 5-3 at the half and 8-3 at 
three quarters, and Minnesota was one of 
the four unbeaten teams left in the NFL. 

Del Gaizo notwithstanding, the Vi- 
kings were clearly superior to the Pack, 
thanks to Chuck Foreman, a 6' 2", 216- 
pound rookie running back from the 
University of Miami, who may be the 
best draft choice of 1973. Foreman took 
a helmet shot on his left thigh on his first 
carry, and while he shrugged it off, he said 


later, ”1 just wasn’t myself today. When 
I got in the open, I couldn’t maneuver. I 
was playing on one leg.” 

For a back w ith a bum wheel. Foreman 
rolled spectacularly, leading all ballcarri- 
ers with 89 yards on 1 6 carries and all pass 
receivers with 62 yards on five receptions. 
Foreman has 4.5 speed for the 40 and he 
jukes would-be tacklers with nifty moves, 
all of which, to the consternation of 
Grant, has caused writers and other low 
types to wax poetic about a new dimen- 
sion in the Viking offense. 

‘‘He hasn’t played a lot," Grant said 
earlier in the week. ‘‘You’re talking on 
the come. Let the guy do something first. 
One game doesn’t make a whole season.” 

Tarkenton disagrees with his boss 
about Foreman. “I think we’re a better 
team this year for three reasons,” he says. 
‘‘One is we’re healthier. Two, we’ve got 
Chuck Foreman and three, we’ve been 
able to play the second half, and especial- 
ly the fourth quarter, the way you have 
to. Foreman is a back with 1 ,000-yard ca- 
pability. I’ve only played with one of 
them. That was Ron Johnson at New 
York, and I know what he did for our of- 
fense there even when the defense knew 
what he was going to try.” 

Indeed, against the Packers Foreman 
veered off right tackle in the fourth quar- 
ter, burst through a hole that might have 
accommodated Mickey Rooney and fled 
37 yards before he was caught. ‘“If my leg 
hadn't bothered me, we might have 
opened it up there," he said later. Even 
so, the play was the biggest one in the 
drive that positioned Cox for his final 14- 
yard field goal. 

Foreman’s impressive pass catching 
may stem from the fact that he played as 
a wide receiver in college last season. 
“When I was younger,” he says, ‘‘I 
played tight end and defensive lineman, 

Alan Page ( 88) downs MacArthur Lane while 
Gary Larsen applies the finishing touches. 
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so my idols weren't running backs but 
guys like Alex Karras and John Mackey. 
This will only be my second full year as a 
running back and I have a lot to learn." 

It should also bode well for the Vikings 
that Tarkenton, who began his career 
with the club, is now in his second sea- 
son after five years with the Giants and 
has learned a lot. Some Minnesota fans 
blamed Francis for the team's 7-7 record 
last year, since he had returned to the 
kind of expectations usually reserved for 
the Messiah but, in fact, he was very near- 
ly peerless. He passed for 18 touchdowns 
and 2,65 1 yards and was the third-ranked 
quarterback in the league. 

' ‘Whoever put the tag ‘scrambler’ on 
him did him a disservice because basical- 
ly he’s not a scrambler," says Grant in his 
defense. ‘‘He’s got quick feet and he can 
roll out and move around, but those are 
designed things to change the pass rush 
and confuse the coverages. He buys some 



lime by moving. He'll step outside the 
pocket for a belter view, but no sideline- 
to-sideline stuff anymore." 

”1 like to think I'm playing different- 
ly," Tarkenton says. “I can't say my style 
has changed that much, but I hope I'm 
playing better after 12 years in the pros. 
The game has changed a lot. You see a 
more mobile quarterback today: 12 years 
ago. if a team had one great pass rusher, 
that was all they had. Now everybody’s 
got four. Everybody's got big, mobile, 
agile people who can run. If you always 
throw from a seven-yard pocket, it makes 
their job easier." 

“When you face Tarkenton." Green 
Bay Defensive Tackle Mike McCoy said 
on Saturday, “you don't get too much 
sleep the night before the game. He puts 
a lot of pressure on you with all that danc- 
ing and moving. It's especially tough on 
the defensive ends because they have to 
rush wide, and if the cornerbacks don't 


hold their coverages right up to the last 
second, he can hit the open man. He isn't 
very tall, you know, and 1 don't think he 
could stay in the pocket all the time if he 
wanted to, but if he gets outside your 
ends, then you're in real trouble." 

Green Bay did a creditable job of con- 
taining Tarkenton, although he did run 
twice for 1 6 yards. In contrast to the usu- 
al formula for winning in the NFC Cen- 
tral, Minnesota mistakes outnumbered 
those of the Pack. The most horrendous 
was John Gilliam's drop of a touchdown 
pass from Tarkenton, who completed 12 
of 16 for 109 yards. 

"Tarkenton," Devine said, "is like 
rare wine. He gets better with age." 

The same could be said of the Viking 
defense, which limited John Brockington 
and MacArthur Lane to 94 yards rush- 
ing. In its first two games Minnesota had 
allowed both Oakland and Chicago 200 
yards on the ground. 


“Forget how many yards they've 
yielded," Devine said before the game. 
“The defense has given up only one 
touchdown. The statistics don't tell you 
anything about Minnesota's defense un- 
til you try to score from the one-yard 
line." 

Unfortunately for Devine, the Packers 
never got that close against the awesome 
line play of Alan Page, who has recovered 
from the pulled calf muscle that slowed 
him a year ago. Green Bay's deepest pen- 
etration, to the Minnesota 27-yard line, 
fizzled in one of the two field goals missed 
by Chester Marcol: he booted a 42-yard- 
er for the Pack's only score. 

"There was no artistry in this game," 
Grant said in the locker room. "It was 
just a couple of heavyweights slugging it 
out. 1 don't even know where the tide 
turned for us along the way." 

One thing is certain: the tide has turned 
for Minnesota. end 




BULGARS, BRITONS AND BOMBERS 


They were among the weighty 
and. alas, weighed-down lifters at 
the world championships in Cuba, 
but the Russians hefted the best 

by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


I t was comedy for the British and tri- 
umphs for the Soviet Union, host 
country Cuba and the other, as the pro- 
pagandists were calling them, "friendly 
socialist nations.” For the United States? 
Disaster. Pure, miserable disaster. In the 
palmy days of John Davis, Tommy Kono 
and Isaac Berger, U.S. teams were the 
best in the world, but by the end of the 12- 
day World Weightlifting Championships 
in Havana they were not even the best in 
the Americas. Seven U.S. lifters compet- 
ed, four bombed out, to use the indel- 
icate term raised time and again in lift- 
ing circles, and the team — dreadful 
thought — could only tie for fifth with 
Puerto Rico in the Pan American Cham- 
pionships, held within the framework of 
the world tournament. Back at the Ho- 
tel Havana Libre (ne Hilton), Frank 
Capsouras of Hillsdale, N.J., a bomber 
in his own class — middle heavyweight 
tried to cut the night with levity. "I can 
see the headlines now,” he said. “U.S. 
bombers hit Havana.” 

Among the many not laughing was 
Bob Hoffman, the 75-year-old publisher 
and editor-in-chief of Strength <5 Health , 
president of the York (Pa.) Barbell Com- 
pany and a man inordinately proud of 
being “the officially designated father of 
world weight lifting." To Hoffman, who 
is a kind of living Abner Doubleday, the 
U.S. B-52's were so many "louses" who 
purposely dropped their bombs "to em- 
barrass the Establishment,” apparently 
meaning, among others, him. 

American debacle aside, the champi- 
onships, even in Hoffman's view, were 
the best ever. Laying on the hospitality, 
the Cubans served multi-course meals in 
the reserved dining room at the Havana 
Libre, dispensed cigars and bottles of 
rum, provided ample reading material 
(one exciting item: Hijacking of Aircraft: 
A Boomerang Hurled at Cuba by the Im- 
perialist Government of the United States 
of America) and offered free careening 
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Bulgaria's Kolev chalked up before. . . 


said Dito Shanidzc of the Soviet Union, 
who won the featherweight title in Ha- 
vana after finishing second in both the 
snatch and the clean and jerk. 

In the snatch a contestant lifts the bar 
in a single movement from the floor to 
overhead, both armsending fully extend- 
ed. The contestant must stand motionless 
before the chief referee signals his ap- 
proval. In world competition two side 
referees also watch, and after the lift is 
completed all three press buttons. If two 
or three white lights flash on the score- 
board the verdict is that the lift was good. 
Two red lights — nyet. 

In the clean and jerk a lifter first 


shuttle service by a fleet of Fiat buses be- 
tween the hotel and the mod Coliseum 
of Ciudad Deportiva, "Sport City." 
Crowds every night were close to capac- 
ity — 12,000 — some of the largest live 
audiences ever to watch weight lifting 
anywhere, although in a sense the hous- 
es during the competition were papered. 
No one has to pay to go to a sports event 
in Cuba. A sign hanging from a Sport City 
balcony said it all: "Sport is a right of 
the people — Fidel." 

The Cuban crowds were remarkable. 
They had their hometown favorites, but 
they applauded or whistled in derision 
as their fancy, not their politics, moved 
them. They were reminiscent of oldlime 
Brooklyn Dodger fans who would give 
a hand for Stan the Man after he dou- 
bled off the right-field wall and before 
they took the gas pipe. 

Weight lifting is a surprisingly compel- 
ling sport to watch. It combines raw 
strength and fluidity of technique with 
the mental cunning of poker. There are 
nine weight classes, from flyweight to su- 
perheavy, and contestants in each class 
complete in two different lifts for a total 
score. "The total is the important thing," 
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“cleans” the bar by raising it to shoul- 
der height in a single movement. He then 
rests the bar on his chest or clavicles be- 
fore he “jerks” it overhead, aims fulVy 
extended. Again all parts of his body 
must be motionless after he has gathered 
himself together at the finish of his lift. 

Cunning enters into competition be- 
cause each contestant is given three 
chances in both the snatch and the clean 
and jerk. His single heaviest lift is his 
score. The weight cannot decrease, and 
as the weight increases lifters can try to 
wait one another out. This happened in 
Havana where Vasilij Alexeev of the So- 
viet Union passed until everyone had 
completed all three clean and jerks. He 
then appeared on the platform like some 
latter-day apparition and topped them 
all with one lift of 496 pounds. 

The sport is at its most popular in the 
Communist bloc, where it is extremely 
well organized and expertly staffed by 
coaches, trainers and doctors. Bulgaria, 
with a population of only 8.5 million peo- 
ple, has 50 paid coaches and 25 training 
centers. By contrast, the U.S. has not a 
single full-time paid coach. Inasmuch as 
weight lifting in a Communist country 


offers a promising competitor status, 
better living conditions and other perqui- 
sites, it attracts hordes of eager young- 
sters who, if successful, will train full 
time. To preserve their amateur status, 
authorities describe the athletes as “stu- 
dent,” “army member" or "engineer.” 
The last is in such favor these days that 
one envisions the steppes festooned with 
bridges and tunnels; 

One non-Communist country that 
does well is Iran. Here again status and 
reward are the motivating forces, for the 
Shah takes a deep personal interest. Hoff- 
man says, “The Shah once told me, ‘Bob, 
I’ve been reading your magazine since I 
was 10 years old.*" Hoffman even 
claims, somewhat hazily, that the Shah 
owes his throne to weight lifting. In 1953 
Premier Mohammed Mossadegh was 
riding high and the Shah was a lesser fig- 
ure when a mob of 10,000 led, says Hoff- 
man, “by weight lifters armed with iron 
bars and knives,” advanced on Mossa- 
degh, causing the premier to flee. Hoff- 
man says he has a Persian rug in his home 
worth at least S5.000, a gift from a grate- 
ful reader, the Shah. 

Iran's big man in Havana was one of 

continued 


■ . .leaping up. The onetime gymnast was ecstatic over his world record in the dean and jerk. 




Russia's cool Alexeev, playing a waiting game, 
lifted only once In the dean and jerk — and won. 



Britain's Perdue, the championshfps' Gorgeous 
George, stalked the weights and raised the roof. 
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U.S.'s lop performer. Can tore, held flag. 


BOMBERS continued 

the smallest, 4' 8 V Mohammed Nassiri. 
A bantamweight in the 1972 Olympics 
at Munich, he finished second. For Ha- 
vana he sweated in a sauna to compete 
as a 1 14-pound flyweight, and on open- 
ing night he set two world records for 
the class: 308 % pounds in the clean and 
jerk and 528% pounds total. •‘When Nas- 
siri gets home to Teheran he'll own the 
place,” said Hoffman. 

An engaging extrovert, Nassiri sa- 
vored his win the remainder of his stay 
in Cuba by doing backflips around the 
hotel swimming pool, performing solo 
dances a la Carmen Miranda on the 
nightclub floor and impersonating an el- 
evator operator demanding that guests 
display their floor passes. He was instant- 
ly recognizable, in part because he wore 


a straw cowboy hat everywhere, even at 
dinner. As a high-born Briton said, 
“Hmmm, interesting chap. Foreigner, I 
suppose.” 

But the real star of the championships 
was a 20-year-old middleweight (165 
pounds) from Bulgaria. Nadeltcho Ko- 
lev. He, too, set world records: 419 
pounds in the clean and jerk and 744 to- 
tal. Kolev is a lithely muscled and ex- 
tremely quick athlete whose techniques 
appear to be as natural as breathing. A 
gymnast until he was 15. he credits his 
elasticity, unusual among lifters, to his 
training in that sport. He is an army sub- 
lieutenant stationed in Sofia and works 
out five hours a day, five days a week. In 
his spare lime he likes to play basketball 
and listen to jazz. 

Morris Weissbrot of New York, who 
helped coach almost all of the best U.S. 
lifters of the past, almost drools when he 
talks of Kolev. "In baseball." Weissbrot 
says, "Kolev would be even more than a 
Willie Mays or a Mickey Mantle. He ex- 
udes confidence. You look at him, and 
you can see how splendidly conditioned 
he is. There are no extraneous muscles on 
his arms. They are perfect lifting hooks. 
With his trapezius area, his back, the spi- 
nal erectors, his thighs and buttocks, he 
looks like a lifting machine. Paul Ander- 
son used to say, 'The guy with the biggest 
butt lifts the biggest weights.' The gluteus 
is literally the seat of your power; it acts 
as a fulcrum. Kolev's back is a whole 
chain of muscles, and there is no weak 
link. What fantastic coordination he has. 



U.S.'s Hoffman, a stern judge, held court. 


And he is not even fully developed yet. 
Weight lifters can compete almost as long 
as any athlete, because strength is at its 
maximum between 35 and 45 years of 
age. If he stays in the sport, Kolev is go- 
ing to gel better and better over the years. 
He is the story of Havana." 

At Munich the Bulgarians finished 
with the most medals when the Russians 
played it too cool and waited for higher 
weights in several classes. But the Rus- 
sians reversed this order last month 
at Havana. Vladimir Rizhenkov won in 
(he 181-pound light heavyweight class: 
David Rigert, another Soviet, in the mid- 
dle heavyweight: and Pavel Pervushin, 
the blond dreamboat of Russian teen-age 
girls, in the 242-pound heavyweight di- 
vision. "What a fullback he'd make in 
pro ball," said Capsouras. "His legs are 
so strong his knees would punch holes 
in the chests of tacklers.” Rigert, who 
was supposed to put on the sort of per- 
formance that Kolev did, was disap- 
pointing with a total of 804% pounds. He 
seemed to come on like a bit of a ham, 
pausing dramatically each time before at- 
tempting a lift. "Rigert has suddenly 
grown aware of his star status," said 
Weissbrot. "He knows he’s supposed to 
be the world’s best, so he acts the part." 

To the surprise of many but to the joy 
of the crowd, Javier Gonzalez of Cuba 
gave Pervushin a run in the heavyweight 
class, finishing second in the snatch and 
third overall. He became the first Cuban 
ever to win a medal in world competition, 
and he was the local hero as he led Cuba 
to victory in the Pan Ams. Coached by a 
Russian, the Cubans are on their way to 
becoming a world power in lifting. 

The superheavyweights, a dozen behe- 
moths in all, attracted the most crowd 
interest. Military police outside had to 
hold back the crush of people at the Col- 
iseum on the final night. As expected, the 
320-pound Alexeev won, although he 
was beaten by Rudolf Mang of West Ger- 
many in the snatch. Probably the strong- 
est man at the championships and maybe 
in the world was Serge Reding of Bel- 
gium. a genial intellectual who is a librar- 
ian by profession and a lifter dogged by 
hard luck. Despite a marvelous lifting 
build— ; 5' T and 310 pounds — he has 
never taken a world title. At Havana he 
appeared briefly to have won the snatch 
with a final lift of 402% pounds, tying his 
own world mark, but he was stunned to 
see three red lights flashing on the score- 
board, one of them signaled by a Bel- 
eonltnued 
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The Rich Man’s Scotch 

(And yet.Chivas Regal doesn’t eost that much more than regular Scotch.) 


AMCn MATADOR 

NEWEST MID-SIZE 
FOR 1974 

This is one mid-size car you’ve never seen before. The roomy 
AMC Matador coupe. 

With sweeping, clean lines. Low profile. And plenty of 
window area for all-around vision. Test drive the new Matador. 

And see why experts are already calling It America's sportiest new car. 



AMC n BUYER PROTECTION PLAN 

MORE THAN JUST 
A GUARANTEE 

To us at American Motors, and to our dealers, the exclusive 
AMC Buyer Protection Plan means a commitment to our customers. 

A commitment to stand behind every single car we build. 

A GUARANTEE YOU CAN UNDERSTAND. 


When you buy a new 1974 AMC car from an American Motors dealer, American 
Motors Corporation guarantees to you that, except for tires, it will pay for the repair or 
replacement of any part it supplies that is defective in material or workmanship, This 
guarantee is good for 12 months from the date the car is first used or 12,000 miles, 
whichever comes first. All we require is that the car be properly maintained and 
cared for under normal use and service in the fifty United States or Canada, and 
that guaranteed repairs or replacement be made by an American Motors dealer. 

At AMC we expect every part in every car to last for at least 
12 months or 12,000 miles under normal use and service, 

And that's why we back our cars with this simple, strong 
guarantee. A guarantee that covers every part— except tires— 
even those annoying little things that occasionally wear out 
like spark plugs, wiper blades and light bulbs. 


PLUS A BUYER PROTECTION PLAN THAT DOES MORE. 

AMC is the only manufacturer with a program to provide 
a free loaner car should guaranteed repairs take overnight. 

And a special trip interruption plan that pays up to $150 for food 
and lodging if guaranteed repairs have to take place more than 
100 miles from home. 

We even have atoll-free hotline to Detroit for you to call 
if you ever feel we aren't living up to our promises. 

And let's face it, when you make this kind of commitment 
to stand behind your cars, you have to build them better. 

AMERICAN MOTORS CORPORATION 

We back them better because we build them better. 


BOMBERS rontinufd 


gian referee. The crowd erupted in pro- 
test over the decision, and Reding, grief- 
stricken, stumbled from the stage into the 
arms of his coach. He pulled himself to- 
gether and returned for the clean and 
jerk, but he failed completely, injuring 
his leg and hobbling from the scene like 
a wounded Babar the elephant. 

Oddly, the popular hero of the final 
night was one of the colorful — if not al- 
ways effective — Britons, Terry Perdue. 
He is bearded, stuffs 320 pounds into a 
six-foot frame and could be played in a 
film by Peter Ustinov. Like his team- 
mates, he was expected to contribute lit- 
tle more than laughs to the proceedings. 
The British had another superheavy- 
weight, bespectacled Andrew Kerr, who 
resembles Peter Sellers, and a tiny fly- 
weight, Precious McKenzie, who palled 
around with Perdue. (The two of them 
arc featured, namelessly alas, by Mai Zet- 
terling in Visions of Eight.) One British 
lifter found Cuban hospitality so cordial 
that he did not sleep in his room four 
nights running, and another, when asked 
how things were going, said, “Very well. 
We’ve gotten very good prices for shoes, 
shirts and so on.” Informed that Cuban 
authorities took a fairly dim view of such 
dealings and that anyone who checked 
out of Havana with more pesos than he 
had upon his arrival could be dealt with 
severely, the lifter replied brightly, "Oh, 
we've been spending it at the bar." 

The British knew they did not stand a 
chance in world competition, but they 
gallantly gave all, for as Lightweight 
George Newton said, "We’re battling 
not to finish last." Their coach, John 
Lear, had so little hope for the chances 
of Perdue and Kerr, he told friends that 
since he had failed to get himself com- 
mitted to a hospital the day of the super- 
heavyweight competition, he hoped he 
would be struck by a car on the way 
to the Coliseum. 

A scrap dealer in Swansea, Perdue had 
been arrested in 1971 along w ith two oth- 
er men and charged with the theft of 
41.000 pounds of metal. He was sen- 
tenced to fouryears in prison, but he kept 
up his training there and after serving 
nine months was acquitted on appeal just 
in time to join the Olympic team and ap- 
pear in the games. The joke w ith the Brit- 
ish lifters in Havana was, "Hurry up and 
lift. Perdue is coming. We might not have 
any barbells left." 

The joke in the superheavyweight con- 
test was that neither Kerr nor Perdue 


performed ignobly for Britain. Kerr fin- 
ished 1 0th with a total of 716Vi pounds, 
while Perdue was ninth with 722. But 
what sent the Cubans into ecstatic fren- 
zy was Perdue's style. Instead of enter- 
ing upon the stage in deliberate fashion 
and walking back and forth cautiously 
during the three-minute time period al- 
lotted for a lift, he strode briskly from 
the wings like a fretful Ustinov, then 
paced back and forth in quick march. 
Where other lifters would stop and care- 
fully rub their hands in one of the two 
bowls of chalk on either side of the stage 
as if engaged in some mysterious rite, 
Perdue would have none of this. With- 
out breaking stride he would suddenly 
flick a giant paw into a bowl, raising 
clouds of white dust. The Cubans, who 
love the impulsive gesture, would roar 
their appreciation. 

Perdue next would eschew the custom- 
ary approach to the lift. He would sud- 
denly cease his marching, wheel and 
practically run to the bar, seize it and hurl 
it over his head. Thunderous applause. 
He earned gales of laughter when he 
slipped once and tumbled on his back, 
and he almost brought down the house 
when he cleaned the bar to his chest only 
to have it appear to become cnsnarled in 
his beard. 

After that misadventure. Perdue im- 
mediately sallied forth on his second at- 
tempt and paced back and forth on the 
stage w ith occasional glances at the clock 
until it read 2: 1 5. He then raced forward, 
grabbed the bar, cleaned it, jerked it and 
set it down, waving his arms in victory 
amid tumult in the hall. Satisfied with 
that lift of 408 pounds, he never did take 
his third attempt, yet after Alexeev made 
his winning solo jerk of 496 pounds, there 
were those w ho hoped Perdue would sud- 
denly appear from the w ings to challenge 
the giant Russian. The very idea of this 
would have outraged serious lifters, but 
his new fans were hungering for just one 
more temps Perdue. 

In contrast to the British, the U.S. per- 
formance was woeful. The best American 
hope, Fred Lowe of Lansing, Mich. (SI, 
June 25), won first in the middleweight 
Pan Am clean and jerk, after bombing 
out — that phrase again — in the snatch, 
and therefore had a total score of 000.0. 
Lightweight Jim Benjamin of Tulsa 
bombed out, as did Capsouras in the 
middle heavies and long-haired Jacob 
Stefan of Seattle in the heavies. Stefan 
did not even bother to try the clean and 


jerk. Middle heavyweight Phil Grippaldi 
of Belleville, N.J. finished first in the Pan 
Ams, and so did Mike Karchut of Cal- 
umet City, III. But the best U.S. showing 
was by Dan Cantore of San Francisco 
who, although he finished seventh in the 
world lightweight, won three Pan Am 
firsts. Cantore took a stroll through Ha- 
vana the next day and was amazed at the 
number of Cubans who came up to shake 
his hand in congratulation. 

The U.S. performance was something 
like the Yankees finishing last in the 
Three-I League, and there were recrim- 
inations galore. Probably the team was 
w hipped even before the championships 
began, but who is to blame is a matter 
of dispute. According to one lifter, the 
team carried only seven members instead 
of the usual nine because Hoffman want- 
ed an alibi in case the Cubans did well. 
Asked about this. Hoffman hemmed and 
hawed and declared that he did not even 
know the Pan Am championships would 
be held at Havana until he got there. In 
any event, the lifters were pessimistic 
from the beginning, and defeatist talk can 
be deadly to a competitor trying to psych 
himself up. One heard that the Commu- 
nists had an advantage because they 
understood anabolic steroids — those 
strength-inducing hormones that are 
used to fatten cattle better than the 
U.S. did. There was talk of amateurs 
(U.S.) vs. pros (Soviet Union et at.) and 
some lifters even claimed that their team 
doctor not only did not bring along his 
black bag but he left early because he was 
homesick. Of all the complaints, one 
seemed fairly legitimate. The U.S. offi- 
cials (who paid their own way ) accompa- 
nying the lifters outnumbered them two 
to one. 

Brushing all such considerations aside, 
Hoffman was livid over the U.S. show- 
ing. He said he was going to write a 25- 
page editorial in Strength A Health de- 
nouncing the "bums" who had done 
poorly, he believed, on purpose. He was 
bitter about the length of Stefan's hair- 
"It comes dow n to his shoulders!" — and 
he fumed over the money he said he had 
spent to send this lifter through college 
or to help that one buy a house. 

Amid all the finger-pointing, Cantore 
observed optimistically, "There is poten- 
tial in the U.S." But will the potential 
ever be used? Perhaps Fred Lowe put it 
best. "If weight lifting is going to be a 
spare time hobby," he said, "you can ex- 
pect spare time results.” two 
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To err is humam. 


That’s why 
we invented the 
Wizard of Avis. 


On one hand, nobody's perfect. 

On the other hand, nobody cares to hear that when they’re renting a car. 
l or instance, that rental agreement you get has i 4 different trouble spots 
on it where someone can easily make a mathematic.il error. 

Add. Subtract. Multiply. Days. Hours. Discount. Mileage. Tax. 

Why it's cnou g h to drive a pretty young girl with a pen right up the wall. 
Give her a break. 

Kent from the pretty young girl in red. 

She's the only one backed by the Wizard of Avis, a super-efficient computer 
that neatly types out your entire rental agreement without making 
mathematical errors. 

(To get your free Wizard Number, simply visit your nearest Avis counter. 
Or, call toll-free (800) 231-6900. In Texas, call (800) 392-3900.) 

Just think: no more silly misdakes. 

Avis. 

An is rents all makes... features the Plymouth Fury. 


CAvis Rent A Car System, Inc. 


THE FEEDING 
GROUNDS 
OF SUMMER 


PAINTINGS BY STANLEY MELTZOFF 

Since July the bluefin tuna have been feasting along the North Atlantic coast 
from Cape Hatteras to Newfoundland, the smaller fish to the south and the 
megatuna — those giants in the 1,000-pound range — farther north. In October, 
when the water cools and their intake of mackerel, herring, squid and capelin 
has added 100 pounds or so to their already ample girth, the big fish move 
out, some heading east toward Europe and others south to wintering areas in 
tropical waters where they spawn. They are next seen in large numbers 
schooled up in the spring for the northern journey that completes the circle of 
their lives. Like a fleet of torpedoes, they move along the Bahamas, past 
Bermuda, and up the coast. The biggest of them go the farthest, to New 
England, Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. It was in these chill waters that 
Artist Stanley Meltzoff searched them out and, after innumerable disappoint- 
ments, was able to gather the photographs and impressions he needed for 
these extraordinary paintings of the bluefin in a cobalt world of its own. 

Beneath a buoy off North Lake, Prince Ed- 
ward Island, megatuna swim with harbor 
sealsand feed on mackerel, theircousins. 





Mackerel trolled from a sportfisherman 
entice a tuna. After an explosive run, 
the fish sulks on the bottom (far right). 







TUNA ronlinurd 


In gathering research for his earlier notable paintings of 
fish — the tarpon, bonefish and striped bass — Stanley Melt- 
zoff has always donned his scuba outfit and sunk straight to 
the scene of the action, where his subjects have more or less 
obliged by posing. But on his first attempt to observe tuna 
off Prince Edward Island, he found that this was a quarry of 
a different sort. The tuna were there,all right, they were be- 
ing caught every day. But while Meltzoff gamely swam into 
many a chum line catching brief glimpses of them, he was not 
entirely satisfied. The fish weren't silting still enough to suit 
him. After two weeks of chill underwater hunting, the artist 
went south to Massachusetts Bay and enlisted the aid of Ed- 
die Murray, whose 41 -foot Hatteras, Cookie, and a 16-foot 
Boston Whaler were to become a sort of movable studio. 

Tuna had been reported swarming around the H Buoy off 
Boston, so Skipper Murray pulled up nearby and put Melt- 
zoff and me out to sea in the Whaler, complete with diving 
gear and a box of herring. We chummed with chunks of the 
herring for hours before the tuna finally arrived — great 
gray-blue shapes which came up at high speed, took the 
chum and shot away. Now was the time: Meltzoff slipped 
over the side while the herring was fed to the tuna for an- 
other half an hour. Gradually the competition grew keener 
for the free lunch and the herring could all but be dropped 
into the open mouths of the feasting tuna. When he sur- 
faced Meltzoff was enthusiastic. "Within two feet of 
them," he burbled. “I came within two feet of them, but 
they were moving too fast." There was only one way to 
solve that problem. We would catch a tuna and tether it 


close to the Whaler. Then Meltzoff could swim right with 
it and examine it at his leisure. 

When Cookie dropped us off next morning we had all the 
usual scuba paraphernalia plus two 130-pound fishing out- 
fits, a folding chair fixed with a gimbal— and more herring. 
We put out two baits and hooked our tuna, but we were 
right in the middle of a commercial fishing fleet. Unhappily, 
that's when we discovered the Whaler's battery was dead. 
But the tuna took over, towing us through an open aisle in 
the fleet. Soon there we were, alone at sea in a 16-footer 
fastened to a big bluefln and without on engine. 

Next, the weather changed. The wind shifted, a fog 
rolled in and it started to rain. An hour dragged by before 
the tuna finally tired and could be reeled up to the boat with 
the wire leader out of the water. All that remained was for 
Meltzoff to snap the leader onto the bow line and the fish 
would be properly lashed up. Instead, the gimbal tore loose, 
ripping right out of the chair. With the pressure off, the tuna 
headed for the bottom. At this point, to our great relief, out 
of the fog came Cookie. The fish was still hooked when we 
boarded the Hatteras, and the fight went on — until the rod 
butt snapped. And finally, the line broke. So much for teth- 
ering tuna. Meltzoff never did see this one. It was not until 
later in the week that the crew finally did bring a tuna to 
heel, this time from the bigger boat, and Meltzoff slipped in 
and swam with it. When he clambered back aboard, there 
was a quiet celebration. With a glass of Scotch in one hand 
and tuna fish sandwiches in the other, we offered a toast: 
onward and downward with the arts. 

— Al Ristori 


SI 


Chummed up to the boat with chunks 
of fish, a tuna is fed a whole bait with a 
hook in it, then fought until finally gaffed. 


We get people talking. 

(To 23,000,000 people we're the telephone company) 



We brighten their lives a bit. 

(Sylvania lighting for home, industry and photography) 
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EJRRY ACLSU 


Jerry Lucas is his name and alphabetizing is his game, along with memorizing the 
Manhattan phone book and playing a little pro baskets by JERRY KIRSHENBAUM 


T he guests had finished their dinner and 
were repairing to the living room to 
watch Jerry Lucas run through some card 
tricks. Lucas entered with the rest, a smile 
at his lips. “I’m going to dazzle you," 
lie said. The bravado might have been 
more persuasive had this been a gather- 
ing of New York Knickerbocker fans, 
doting partisans who suffer few doubts 
that Lucas and his Knick teammates will 
repeal as NBA champions in the season 
about to begin. But no, it was a private 
party for the New York Rangers and 
their wives that Lucas had agreed to per- 
form for this night, an audience in no 
way bashful about giving the K nicks' 
moonlighting magician the business. 

No sooner had Lucas arrived at the 
ranch-style house in suburban Westches- 
ter County, in fact, than one of the Rang- 
ers, Walt Tkaczuk, pumped his hand and 
deadpanned. “So you're Jerry West." 
And now. ready to begin his act in the 
living room. Lucas was getting a similar 
razzing from another Ranger. Billy Fair- 
bairn. who made a great show of taking 
the closest chair. "I’m going to watch 
you," Fairbairn said. "I'm going to pick 
you off during your tricks." 

Lucas eyed Fairbairn with the same 
forbearance he displays toward all the 
others who have vastly underestimated 
his preternatural powers. They include 
the folks back in Ohio who cheered Jer- 
ry Lucas in high school, college and — 
until he was traded away after six full 
seasons with the Cincinnati Royals — the 
NBA. His fellow Ohioans knew him to 
be an honor student and star of the I960 
Olympics, and they thought of him as a 
clean-cut, level-headed young man with- 
out a frivolous bone in his long body. 


Now those same people find Jerry Lu- 
cas. whose super-straight image has been 
blurred further by bankruptcy and di- 
vorce proceedings, shamelessly hamming 
it up on the fringes of show biz. They 
flick on TV talk shows and see him ex- 
ercising the eccentric turn of mind by 
which he alphabetizes words the instant 
he hears them — so that his name, for ex- 
ample. is spelled "Ejrry Aclsu." Or they 
read in their newspapers where he has 
memorized a chunk of the Manhattan 
phone book, thus dramatizing powers 
that he would promote in his fcllowmen 
by starling up a chain of memory schools 
in partnership with a mnemonic expert 
named Harry Lorayne. As for magic. Lu- 
cas is busily marketing trick playing 
cards, magic sets and adult puzzles of his 
own design. The Jerry Lucas Super Kids' 
Day Magic Jamboree was a network TV 
special last year, and its star talks next 
of making elephants disappear and of 
sawing into sectionsa scantily clad wom- 
an. The Jerry Lucas Ohioans remember 
would have blushed and trembled at the 
sight of a scantily clad woman. 

A certain hellishncss newly infects Lu- 
cas in basketball, too. A heavy-duty but 
colorless player in earlier days, he has 
masqueraded with the Knicks as a fancy 
passer and outside shooter extraordi- 
naire. He came to New York 2*/2 years 
ago from San Francisco (which had ac- 
quired him from Cincinnati) in a trade 
for Cazzic Russell, and w hen Center Wil- 
lis Reed was injured Lucas spelled him 
in ways other than alphabetic, leading the 
Knicks into the 1972 NBA finals. With 
Reed back on last season's championship 
team. Lucas was shorn of a regular's job 
for virtually the first time in his career — 


but he became by common consent the 
league's best backup center. 

Settling into this role. Lucas exults, 
"I'm having more fun playing basketball 
than ever." At 33 he also professes to 
have chosen the work he will pursue 
when his playing days end. He means to 
continue trading on magic and memory, 
and that is why he found himself under 
Billy Fairbairn's gaze at the party in 
Westchester County. He directed his first 
card trick at Fairbairn's wife Lloydenc. 
It was his “invisible deck" trick. He in- 
structed Lloydene to take a card from a 
make-believe deck and announce which 
one she imagined it to be. The room fell 
silent. Lloydene mimed the removal of a 
card and said. "Nine of clubs." 

"You sure?" Lucas asked. 

"I’m sure." 

He had her put the imaginary card 
back into the invisible deck, upside 
down. Then he produced a deck of 
cards— a real one— and shuffled. He 
fanned the cards before him. All were 
face down except the 9 of clubs. "Beau- 
tiful. I love it!" cried Bobby Rousseau, 
another of the Rangers. He looked 
around the room, regarding his team- 
mates with profound distaste. "Finally 
I meet somebody interesting." 

For more than an hour Lucas per- 
formed in this fashion, fingering the cards 
as expertly as a scalper handling tickets 
outside Madison Square Garden, where 
the Rangers and Knicks toil in less so- 
cial moments. He removed from a pock- 

continurd 

knick with two knacks, Lucas conducts 
u memory class with partner Harry Lorayne, 
and looses a long bomb against Los Angeles. 
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EJRRY ACLSU continued 


et a slip of paper bearing the name of a 
card somebody had just pulled from a 
deck. Gasps. He shuffled, and somehow 
spades and clubs found their way into 
one pile, hearts and diamonds to anoth- 
er. Applause. He left the room, return- 
ing to correctly divine which three-digit 
figure the audience had selected in his ab- 
sence. A chorus of I-don’t-believe-its. 

Presently Ranger Ted Irvine turned to 
Fairbairn, who had been long silent. 

“Which one did you catch him on, Bil- 
ly?” Irvine asked. 

Everybody laughed. Fairbairn shook 
his head. “The guy’s amazing,” he said. 

“Magic used to be a hobby, but it's more 
than that now,” Lucas was saying the day 
after the party. “Let’s face it, New York 
is the place to be if you have ability.” 
The Big Apple's benefits for Lucas have 
included television commercials for Vi- 
talis, magazine ads for United Airlines 
and the elegant surroundings in which he 
was now being interviewed, the 28th- 
floor midtown suite of producer Don 
Kirshner, who put together Lucas’ TV 
special and provided him, temporarily, 
with office space. 

The receptionist had buzzed Lucas, 
who soon appeared in the waiting room. 
His medium-length sideburns framed a 
lean face expressionless save for the eyes, 
which kept busy inside deep sockets. Lu- 
cas extended a size-14 hand in greeting 
and led the way along a burnt-orange car- 
pet into Kirshner’s office, a sanctuary- 
dominated by a grand piano and com- 
manding a view of Central Park. Kirsh- 
ner was ill today, and Lucas was spurn- 
ing his own more modest accommoda- 
tions down the hall. 

Where Jerry Lucas had been a prac- 
titioner of the black arts the night be- 
fore, he seemed in thisexecutive suite set- 
ting not so different from the all-Amer- 
ican boy of his Ohio days; it was as if 
Mandrake had changed capes to become 
Superman. Indeed, if Lucas comes off as 
a ding-a-ling in New York, he himself 
implies that it is a case of knowing his 
audience. "I’m no flake," he said. “I 
know what I'm doing, but I don’t care if 
people think I'm crazy. I want them to 
think what I do is unusual.” 

It was surely because of this desire that 
Lucas went on to tell of his varied idio- 
syncrasies, pausing now and then to be 
sure the interviewer recorded every last 
one. He confessed, for example, to be- 
ing a vitamin freak who has consumed 


up to 100 pills a day, washing all down 
at once with only a sip of water. To ex- 
plain so prodigious a feat of swallowing, 
he cited the valuable experience gained 
as a teen-ager hanging around a Cities 
Service station in his hometown of Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, where he hustled pocket 
money by guzzling quarts of milk in five 
seconds flat. 

He also let it be known that his mind 
was filigreed with strands of esoterica, in- 
cluding the information that most high- 
ways have 132 painted center stripes per 
mile, but California’s have 208 and Kan- 
sas’ 144. He said he counts all manner 
of things, sometimes doing so even on 
the basketball floor. At time-outs his eyes 
will dart across the crowd. "1 might be 
counting the people wearing red or the 
steps in an aisle,” he said. Or he will shuf- 
fle across the court head down. “I count 
cracks and I try to step on them with my 
right foot." 

Lucas told, too, of being a tinkcrer. 
He once invented a Santa Claus-shaped 
nutcracker as a holiday novelty item, 
only to lose interest before anything came 
of it. He designed a “perpetual motion 
machine" that ran without outside en- 
ergy. His own energies, he said, had late- 
ly been devoted to magic. He had read 
hundreds of books on the subject, but 
little besides that, explaining. “I don’t 
like to read. My mind wanders." 

All this would smack of public rela- 
tions pure and simple, except that so 
many of Lucas' eccentricities date to boy- 
hood. His alphabetical spelling, for one, 
began when his father, a pressman at a 
Middletown paper mill, drove the fam- 
ily on fishing trips. In the back seat 9- 
ycar-old Jerry Ray Lucas was so fidgety 
he had to be reminded to keep still. 

“I saw a gas station sign, and for the 
fun of it I rearranged the letters in al- 
phabetical order,” Lucas recalls. "I did 
the same with other signs. Nobody could 
believe how quiet I was." He says he has 
not let a day pass since without spelling 
alphabetically, and his proficiency is such 
that if you try to trip him up with words 
like "floor," “ghost" or “chilly." he will 
reply immediately, “That one’s already 
alphabetical." 

Magiccaplured Lucas' interest at Mid- 
dletown High, where he led the basket- 
ball team to a 76-1 record over three years 
and was president of his junior and se- 
nior classes. He fell under the influence 
of a local trucking executive named 
George (Hawkeye) Harvey, who per- 


formed card tricks at high school sock 
hops. Practicing Hawkeye’s tricks at 
home, Lucas was soon showing his dex- 
terity at neighborhood poker games. 
“Jerry could handle the cards,” says Ed 
Payne, now Middletown's athletic direc- 
tor. "He was slick.” 

Lucas also developed his powers of 
memory, and these he credits for his elec- 
tion at Ohio State to Beta Gamma Sigma, 
the commerce school's equivalent of Phi 
Beta Kappa. His freshman roommate 
John Havlicek, now of the Boston Celt- 
ics, says, "Jerry would flip through a 
book for 15 minutes and remember it 
all." When Havlicek asked about these 
cavalier study habits, Lucas told of hav- 
ing devised an “alphabetical and numer- 
ical system" by which he memorized 
items in groups of three, which he coded 
with other groups of three. 

“John was the first person I revealed 
my system to," Lucas says, investing the 
moment with historical importance. 

Today Lucas would share his gifts with 
the world, a magnanimity that became 
apparent when, leaving Don Kirshner 's 
office, he moved on to his own. It could 
have been a child's room, strewn as it 
was with mazes, puzzles and other gad- 
gets that Lucas had designed. He picked 
up a cardboard gizmo that, when com- 
pressed, assumed different shapes and 
colors. “This is a hexa-flexagon," he 
said. He reached next for a block in- 
scribed with numbers. “A magic cube. 
When eight such cubes are lined up in a 
column, the numbers add up to the same 
sum in every direction.” 

Lucas made little pretense of modesty 
as he demonstrated what he called "the 
fun, exciting things I’m doing.” For all 
his milk guzzling and the rest, however, 
what seemed oddest about him was his 
manner. Unfailingly polite and good-hu- 
mored, he nevertheless had a distant 
quality that, as he moved about his of- 
fice, seemed out of synch with the busi- 
ness at hand. When his visitor suggested 
that there might be something compul- 
sive about all the counting he does, Lucas 
answered eagerly, “That’s it exactly — 
I’m a compulsive counter!" But his face 
was stolid and he was scanning the room 
for other objects to show off even as he 
uttered the words. At another moment 
he straddled a stool and flicked imagi- 
nary pieces of lint off a pants leg. Then 
he drummed on the stool. “I’m also get- 
ting into mentalism and ESP." he said. 
"I don't dare tell you everything I’m 

continued 
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Chrysler Corporation offers 7 
important engineering differences 
that could help you choose your next car. 


There are important engineering dif- 
ferences in every Chrysler Corporation car 
made in this country that are basic to the 
way wc build our cars. You should know 
about them before you buy your next car. 
We at Chrysler Corporation think these 
differences add up to what you want in a 
new car. 


You want an engine that keeps on working: 
Electronic engine testing. Every one of our 
engine plants in this country has Electronic 
Engine Function Testers to help prevent 
substandard engines from getting into your 
car. The testers are designed to assure you 
of smooth-running, reliable engines by 
checking for exhaust pressure pulse varia- 
tions to make sure the engines are assembled 
and firing properly. It isn't the easiest thing 
to do, but we feel the results are worth it, 

You want to spend less time on service: 
What we've done about service. All the 
carmakers, including Chrysler Corporation, 
are working to improve service. We're also 
putting effort into improving our cars so 
they need less service in the first place. For 
example, our Electronic Ignition has no 
points and condenser to replace. And our 
solid-state voltage regulator has reduced 
customer-paid replacement by over 90' c - 

You want dependable starting: 
Electronic Ignition. It delivers up to 35' , 
more starting voltage than conventional 
systems to help you start in any kind of 
weather. Electronic Ignition also eliminates 
the major cause of ignition tune-ups 
because it has no points or condenser to 


replace. And thousands of test miles 
have shown the system to work as good as 
new even after 50,000 miles. 

You want electronic advances: 
Tomorrow’s electronics now. Electronic 
Ignition isn’t the only electronic advance- 
ment on Chrysler Corporation cars. We 
also have a solid-state electronic voltage 
regulator with no moving parts to go out of 
adjustment. Then there's our Electronic 
Digital Clock, standard on Imperial and 
optional on all our full-size cars, and a 
factory-installed Electronic Security Alarm 
System, optional on many of our cars. 

You want a transmission that lasts: 
TorqueFlite Transmission. While our two 
major competitors have changed their 
basic design several times since 1958, 
we’ve refined, improved and upgraded 
TorqueFlite and we feel it is the best 
automatic transmission on the road. 
TorqueFlite has no recommended main- 
tenance, under normal driving conditions. 
Standard on all full-size cars. 

You want solid protection: 

Unibody Construction. Chrysler Corpora- 
tion uses over 4.000 welds to join the body 
panels and structural members into a 
single, sturdy unit. We think it provides 
strength and durability. 

You want a comfortable ride: 

Torsion-bar suspension. Our torsion-bar 
suspension is a different way of obtaining 
a comfortable ride and is more easily 
adjustable for height than coil springs. 


Compare Chrysler Corporation's engineering differences. See your 
Dodge or Chrysler-Plymouth dealer before you choose your next car. 
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working on, though, or you'll really think 
I'm crazy.” Lucas smiled. He no longer 
was flicking or drumming. Now he was 
cracking his knuckles. 

It was an hour before the start of a game 
last spring against Phoenix, and Jerry Lu- 
cas* wife, a tall pretty blonde, relaxed at 
courtside in Madison Square Garden. 
Treva and Jerry Lucas were married in 
1960 when she was an Ohio State coed 
and he the campus hero, but their sto- 
rybook romance had recently soured. 
The couple had begun discussing the pos- 
sibility of divorce, a course they would 
finally agree upon during the off-season. 
Meanwhile, despite the strains in their 
marriage, she continued to cheer her hus- 
band on at courtside and was able to 
good-humoredly assess his new public 
role as a wizard of memory and magic. 

"1 asked Jerry what I should tell you,” 
she began. "He said, 'Tell the truth.’ ” 
Her voice assumed an O.K., hcrc-goes 
tone. "Well, the truth is that Jerry is the 
absent-minded professor. He has a good 
memory all right, but his mind is filled 
with so much trivia that he forgets birth- 
days and anniversaries. He also forgets 
names. We’ll be driving to a party and 
he’ll say, ‘Who was that couple we met 
the other night?’ I’ll say, ‘Gee, Jer. you're 
the mental wizard.' ” 

Now Lucas was on the court, the first 
of the Knicks to appear for the pregame 
warmup. A smattering of applause rose 
from the stands. Treva smiled and went 
on. She said that her children, Jeff, 9, and 
Julie, 8, had learned a few of their fa- 
ther's magic tricks, but that for herself it 
was enough that Jerry had insomnia 
spells during which he worked out new 
tricks, sometimes awakening her to tell 
her about them. "Can you imagine?" she 
said. "The last time it was four a.m.” 

Now, one by one, Lucas was joined 
on the court by his teammates, who have 
shared with Treva the role of sorcerer's 
apprentice. Some of the Knicks greet Lu- 
cas' magic with sighs, too. “We used to 
gather around to sec if Luke could do 
some weird trick," shrugs Guard Dean 
Meminger. "Now we know he can. We 
say, ‘Aw, go away, Luke.’ “ His team- 
mates wisely ban Lucas from poker 
games, so he makes himself useful on 
trips as scorekeeper; he records bets, rais- 
es and calls in his head, then announces 
after a dozen or so hands how much each 
player has won or lost. 

Although he has failed to make Ka- 


reem Abdul-Jabbar vanish, as the other 
Knicks urge, Lucas has put the wand to 
doubts about his own basketball play. 
Through much of his pro career he car- 
ried 250 pounds on his 6' 8" frame, using 
his bulk to become the NBA's fifth all- 
time rebounder and a perennial all-star 
forward. But he was slow, particularly 
defending against small forwards. His 
jumping w as impaired by chronically bad 
knees, forcing him to rely on timing and 
position to get his rebounds. His offen- 
sive rebounds were few. 

“Lucas gets the easy defensive re- 
bounds," Boston Coach Tom Heinsohn 
scoffed two years ago. "He cheats by 
sloughing off his man. He gets 18 re- 
bounds but his man gets 35 points." And 
Los Angeles' Jerry West said, "Lucas 
can't move and plays no defense. Forget 
the statistics." 

Significantly, neither Heinsohn nor 
West acknowledges this criticism today, 
and West fairly swoons in calling Lucas 
"the very unselfish player he has always 
been.” The turnabout began in San Fran- 
cisco, where Lucas shed both 20 pounds 
and the distractions of his Beef N Shakes 
restaurant chain. Lucas had boasted he 
would be a millionaire by 30, but his res- 
taurants were caught in the tight-money 
squeeze of the late '60s. He went bank- 
rupt, an embarrassment he came to con- 
sider a blessing. "It freed me to concen- 
trate on basketball," he says. Having 
retreated from the realities of commerce 
to hocus-pocus, he now calls magic 
“more like fun than a business." 

But, once again, it was the move to 
New York that brought deliverance. 
When the Knicks returned Lucas to his 
old Ohio State position of center he set 
out to prove his claim that he had been 
wrongly deployed during all those years 
as an NBA forward. "1 never was a real 
forward," he insists. Of course, he has 
not been a real center, either. Too small 
to outrebound the Chamberlains and 
Abdul-Jabbars, he must try to box them 
out, leaving it largely to Knick Forward 
Dave DeBusschere to work the boards. 
Rebounding, once Lucas' strong suit, has 
therefore been the least of his duties for 
the Knicks. "I may not get the ball, but 
1 don't want my man to, either." he says. 

On offense Lucas plays outside, pro- 
viding little of the physicality of low-post 
centers and at the same time leaving him- 
self in better position to get back against 
the fast break. When he is shooting well 
he also draws the opposing big man away 


from the basket or else poses the prob- 
lems Chamberlain faced in the '72 NBA 
finals. “Jerry almost killed us," recalls 
Laker Coach Bill Sharman. "We didn’t 
want Wilt way out there and Jerry just 
popped away." 

Lucas compiled a .513 field-goal av- 
erage last season, sixth best in the NBA. 
He seldom shot except when open, a shy- 
ness partly explained by a quaint array 
of shots that require Lebensraum. Lucas 
puts in layups underhanded and his best 
weapon from 12 feet is an anachronistic 
roundhouse hook. His push-’em-up out- 
side shot, which he unhesitatingly tries 
from what would be three-point distance 
in the ABA, reminds Knick tclecaster 
Bob Wolff of a waiter hoisting a tray. 
Wolff and partner Cal Ramsey call it 
"the bomb.” which is apt for reasons of 
trajectory as well as range. 

"Luke's shots seem longer than they 
are because they take so much time to 
come down,” says Ramsey. Of the high 
arch, Lucas himself says, “The best way 
to put an object in a wastebasket is from 
above. That’s the angle I aim for.” 

But it is passing that Lucas professes 
to enjoy most, and old roommate Hav- 
licek, for one, calls him the best ball-han- 
dling center in the NBA. Lucas gets the 
ball more at center than he did as a cor- 
nerman and, stationed outside, he hits 
teammates cutting up a middle left open 
by his absence. “Jerry's first objective is 
the pass." says Sharman. "He always 
sees the open man." Although the bomb 
was off target in last spring's playoff vic- 
tory over Sharman’s Lakers, Lucas 
passed well and alternated with Reed in 
the essential business of leaning against 
Chamberlain on defense. The NBA title 
was Lucas' first, and he said, “I think 
I'm more excited than the rookies." 

This enthusiasm for team success sug- 
gests a selflessness which is at odds with 
Lucas' long-standing reputation for pad- 
ding his rebounding totals by needless- 
ly retrieving al-the-buzzer desperation 
shots. He is also known for keeping very 
close track of his statistics during games, 
but he disavows any base motives for 
this. "I like to count things, remember?" 
he says. 

If the -Phoenix game attended by Tre- 
va was any gauge, Lucas may be mel- 
lowing. The contest drew the Garden's 
usual crowd of 19,700, give or take a few, 
and although the cigar-chewing Knick 
fans who habitually do just that mean- 
ing give or take a few- had installed the 
continued 
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You are looking at the result of 
100 years of Seagram craftsmanship, 
But only tasting is believing. 


At Seagram, we know what a fine product we 
have in Benchmark Premium Bourbon. 

But all the know-how, all the experience, all 
the painstaking craftsmanship that went into 
creating Benchmark is meaningless — unless you, 
the Bourbon drinker, can appreciate the result. 

So taste Benchmark. 

It’s not enough for us to tell you how good it is. 
You have to find that out for yourself. 

Seagram’s Benchmark Premium Bourbon. 
"Measure your Bourbon against it.” 
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home team as nine-point favorites. New 
York won by only 115-111. Lucas had 
nine assists. 

Afterward Lucas estimated his assists 
at “seven or eight”— but he may have 
erred on purpose rather than sound over- 
ly stat-conscious. He was seated in the 
Knick dressing room holding ice packs 
to his battered knees, long a postgame 
ritual. Around him pressed the Knick 
ballboys, one of whom suddenly called, 
“Hey, Jerry — instantaneously.” 

Lucas did not blink as he rattled it off. 
“A-a*e-i-l-n-n-n-o-s-s-t-t-u-y.” 

Harry Lorayne sat in the living room of 
his Greenwich Village brownstone con- 
templating the act that he and Jerry 
Lucas were to put on at an upcoming 
trade show. Lorayne, a peppy man in a 
brown turtleneck and khaki suit, felt that 
reference should be made early on to the 
fact that he, at 5' 6", was more than a 
foot shorter than Lucas. “I’ll say. ’Jerry 
and 1 go to extremes,’ ” he said. “Or I 
might tell the audience how l went to a 
Polish dietician and lost height.” 

The team of Lucas & Lorayne was 
formed after the taller member had 
sought out the shorter. Lucas had read 
Lorayne’s books, including How to De- 
velop a Super- Power Memory , and he was 
familiar with the act in which Lorayne 
circulates through an audience, meeting 
500 or more strangers, then recalls every 
name. Lorayne also runs a memory 
school in New York's Roosevelt Hotel, 
teaching students to remember gin rum- 
my discards, stock-tape symbols and 
other information of value. 

Having found themselves to be “on the 
same wavelength,” Lucas and Lorayne 
now envision not only a chain of campus- 
based memory schools, but a scries of 
jointly authored memory books. Lo- 
rayne brings to their union show-biz ex- 
perience, Lucas an access to the media 
he sometimes exploits with zeal. Invited 
onto the Tonight Show last spring to dis- 
cuss the Knicks' championship win, Lu- 
cas was bleeped when he brazenly tried 
to tell the world that he and Lorayne 
could be reached c/o Loraync's agent in 
the Empire State Building. For their act, 
which they have tailored to business sem- 
inars and college lectures, the partners 
talk of making a standing offer of SIOO,- 
000 to anybody who can beat Lucas at 
alphabetical spelling. As for Lorayne’s 
talents, he was happy to display them 
there in his living room. He began by in- 
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viting guests to grill him on the contents 
of a magazine that, he said, he had 
bought only that morning. The mere 
mention of a page number evoked, from 
memory. Lorayne's recitation of exactly 
what was on the page: headlines, au- 
thor's name, picture captions. His re- 
call was total except for the name of 
the magazine, which he kept calling 
Sports Illustration. 

Jerry Lucas meanwhile was working 
on a beer— he drinks his with ice cubes 
and nodding approvingly. When Lo- 
rayne launched into a memory trick in- 
volving numbered squares. Lucas whis- 
pered, "Watch this one. it's incredible!" 
Lorayne does card tricks, too, and with 
them came another Lucas aside: ‘•You're 
watching the best now." Lucas also de- 
ferred to Lorayne, as Plato to Socrates, 
when the subject turned to the athlete's 
memorization of the Manhattan tele- 
phone directory. 

Lucas admits that he undertook this 
feat for publicity. What he memorized, 
specifically, was the first column on each 
of the phone book's first 500 pages — 50.- 
000 entries. He studied on Knick road 
trips, concealing ripped-out pages in 
magazines. "Can you imagine the team's 
reaction if they saw me reading th c phone 
hook?" he asks. Then came a press con- 
ference at which Lucas pretended to be 
directory assistance, only w ithout the in- 
convenience of having to look up any 
numbers. 

But now. in his living room, Harry Lo- 
rayne was saying. "The phone book 
thing was too strong, Jerry. You've got 
to be human, not a machine." 

"You're right," Lucas replied. "The 
thing was too strong." 

It was Lorayne's evening, although 
Lucas unavoidably shone when it became 
necessary at one point to return a cou- 
ple of books to a high shelf. It was Lucas, 
loo, who solved the mystery of a thump- 
ing noise that briefly sounded in the liv- 
ing room. It was unclear whether the 
phantom sound — probably a neighbor 
hammering nails — had come from cither 
of the adjacent buildings or from the ten- 
ant who rented Lorayne's basement. 

Suddenly Lucas pointed to the wall be- 
fore him. "It's coming from there," he 
said triumphantly. To judge by his ex- 
planation, Jerry Lucas may possess 
strange and wondrous powers still unre- 
vealed. 

"I fell the shock in my toes before my 
heels," he said. snd 
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with air conditioning 
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Chevrolet Monte Cano Impaia 
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You could find yourself in a difficult spot in which a pesky hangnail, an untrimmed eyebrow, a loose 
thread, or an uncut paper doll could turn a promising situation into a social debacle. Don't let this 
happen to you! Carry Haversnips in pocket or purse. If needed, remove them from their dandy snap- 
case. unfold them in a thrice, and quickly resolve any impending crisis by snipping through the 
Gordian knot or whatever it may be. Haversnips are forged of an outstanding grade of stainless steel 
that will keep them sharp virtually forever. Tucked together, before snapping into action, they just 
measure three inches. But here is the most incredible fact: although you might have seen travel 
scissors advertised at $7.95 (indeed — gulp! — that's what they are in our Catalog) we are offering 
Haversnips today at a price that verges on irresponsibility— namely, just two dollars. and that in- 
cludes postage and handling. But there is more: we ll also send you our 64-page Catalog and a 
$2.00 gift certificate that you can apply to your next purchase. So. before we discover that we can't 
really make out on this deal, fill out the coupon, mail it to us with your check for $2 and let us 
send Haversnips right out to you. 


1 Yes, send me Haversnips quickly. My check for $2 is enclosed. 


havenhills 

586 Washington St. 

San Francisco, Cal. 94111 . 
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Whatever happens to Purdue's 
new football Coach Alex Agase 
has got to be better than his sum- 
mer fare — perhaps. He tried 
golf, fishing and bicycling and 
I (got dragged up the fairway by 
his golf cart. 2) fell out of the 
boat while fishing and 3 ) tore his 
rib cartilage when he did a dive 
over the handlebars while trying 
to make a turn on the bike. The 
golfing accident was somewhat 
typical. "My partner was going 
to drop me off at my ball and 
then go after his," he says. 
“Somehow I caught my foot in 
the cart and went flopping down 
on my back. My partner didn't 
know what had happened and 
went driving away with me 
bumping along behind and yell- 
ing." His football team? After 
two straight losses, maybe you 
shouldn't ask. 

Mike Lutz, an Associated Press 
sports editor in Houston, took 
a shot at participant sports re- 
cently and may retire to spectat- 
ing forever. While warming up 
for a neighborhood tennis tour- 
nament Lutz felt a little ping on 
his left cheekbone. Texas style, 
he ignored it, played nine sets in 
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seven hours, won the doubles ti- 
tle and reached the singles semi- 
finals. Next day. however, he de- 
cided a persistent nosebleed 
probably could use a doctor's at- 
tention. How right. The doctor, 
discovering a .22-calibcr slug in 
Lutz' cheek, told him, "An inch 
and a half higher and you would 
have been a dead man." Lutz ) 
soldered the bullet to his tennis 
trophy. 

Why have all those baseball 
players looking for hypnotists 
gone so far afield, and especially 
Baltimore's Paul Blair? It turns 
out that Earl Weaver, manager 
of the Orioles, has studied hyp- 
notism for years. Although he 
fervently minimizes his use of it. 
associates say he has hypnotized 
dozens of people in informal 
demonstrations. One story goes 
that he had former player per- 
sonnel chief Harry Dalton pro- 
grammed to say “Whoops!" 
whenever a triggering phrase 
("banana peel on the sidewalk 
in front of the Southern Hotel") 
was spoken in his presence. 
Weaver himself says that hypno- 
tism should be used seriously 
only by a doctor and only if the 
subject wants the treatment. But 
if someday Weaver is seen stand- 
ing at home plate staring silent- 
ly at a nemesis in blue. . . . 
Whoops! 

® Paper shredders arc not pop- 
ular in Washington anymore. So 
Attorney General Elliot Rich- 
ardson. when he wants to make 
a point or two with the papers, 
takes his shots in this fashion. Of 
course, with paper there are no 
dribbles. Leaks, maybe. 

Professional wrestler Happy 
Humphrey of Atlanta decided to 
go on a diet some time ago. and 
he trimmed from 802 pounds to 
232. But then Happy wasn't hap- 
py anymore. He had a weight 
problem. "I got down to 232. 
and phy sically I was a champion 
but mentally I was a wreck." he 
says. "I couldn't cope with it. I 
was scared to death to go out of 
the house. People didn’t know 



me." So Happy, who at that 
point could put his entire self 
into one leg of a pair of old trou- 
sers with a 101 -inch waistband, 
went back to the doctors. They 
have his weight stabilized now at 
a tidy 640 pounds. He's back in 
wrestling (having just completed 
a profitable three-week tour 
of Japan) and happy again. 
"Heck." he says, "I had an un- 
cle who was T 8' and weighed 
650." Yes. but how long did he 
live? "To 101." 

Henry Aaron may be breaking 
home-run records, but Willie 
Mays has already set the alltimc 
record for trips home. Mays 
went back to New York for his 
last night and drowned in a flood 
of gifts. Just for starters. Mrs. 
Mays did all right with a white 
jasmine mink coat, a diamond 
watch and a couple of ward- 
robes. Then the givers came on 
big with a 1974 Imperial, a 1974 
Chrysler Sebring, a Mercedes 
sports car. a worldwide trip on 
Pan Am. his-and-hcr snowmo- 
biles. a lifetime supply of record 
albums, a supply of champagne 
and Scotch, a four-channel ste- 
reo set. a private home telephone 
system, three sets of golf clubs, 
four more complete wardrobes 
and a trip to Acapulco. Nor 
could one ignore the framed 
collection of Mays bubble-gum 


cards, an honorary degree from 
Miles College, a college scholar- 
ship given in his name, dolls and 
toys for distribution to hospital- 
ized children, a hockey game, a 
S200 gift certificate— and a giant 
salami from the Hebrew Nation- 
al Delicatessen. Put it all togeth- 
er, and you have to say that ain't 
just hey. 

♦ Will golf pro Miller Barber 
make the cut? Wrong question. 
The right question: docs Miller 
Barber need a cut? In any event, 
it was only natural that when the 
Woodlawn Country Club set up 
this chair in its pro shop for try- 
ing on golf shoes, it should im- 
mediately be named The Miller 
Barber Chair in honor of the 
club's touring professional. 

When Cincinnati played the 
Houston Oilers Dave Lewi? was 
at one running back position for 
the Bengalsand Charles (Boobie) 
Clark at the other. Lewis and 
Clark sounds like a good com- 
bination for gaining a lot of 
ground, particularly in the West. 

Andy Armour, vice-president and 
part owner of the East Orange 
Colonials in the Eastern Basket- 
ball Association, has freckles, 
wears braces on his teeth and is 
a rising young financial genius — 
at 14. "Being the only owner 
under 30 on our team, my du- 
ties are a little more physical 
than the others,” he says. "I put 
a string down and mark the 
three-point circle before the 
game. I carry water and towels. 
If the bleachers have to be moved 
after a dance. 1 do that." How 
did Andy get into the basketball 
business? First he made money 
mowing lawns and baby-sitting. 
I ie bought some stock and made 
more money. Then he bought 
another stock that went from S3 
to S40. w hen he sold. Part of this 
comes naturally. His father Lar- 
ry is a financial editor of Barron's 
Week /rand author of The Young 
Millionaires. One thing Andy 
has learned from owning his 
share of the Colonials, he says 
sadly, "is about losing money." 


CAW A CAR 
IMPROVE WITH AGE? 


Recently. Road Test Magazine had warms the passengers in back without 
this to say about Volvo: w ilting the ones in front. 

“Volvo is the type of car thru the longer Tuck into enouglt tight parking spaces, 
you live with it, the more you respect it'.' weave through enough frantic cities, and 



While were 
flattered by such 
heady praise.we can't 
say we're terribly 
surprised. 

For you see. 
we've spent the last 
eleven years design - 
ing and refining 
Volvo.building things 
into it that take 
almost that long to 
fully savor. 

You'll probably 
sense the advantage 
of Volvo's 4-wheel 
disc brakes the first 
time you come to a 
panic stop. But it may 
take you ages, if ever, 
to appreciate our 
triangular-circuit 
braking system.w hieh 
supplies about 80% of 
braking power if one 
circuit should ever fail. 

And it may take a long trip with the 
family before you get the full taste of 
Volvo's interior. 

With orthopedically-designed bucket 
seats that adjust to the needs of your spine 

With about as much legroom and 
trunk space as some of the largest luxury 
sedans made. 

And a ten-outlet heating system that 


you'll revel in yet 
another Volvo virtue 
that seems to grow 
more virtuous with 
time. 

A turning circle 
actually as small as the 
Volkswagen Beetle's. 

Wait for a foggy 
freeway night and 
you'll gain a clearer 
understanding of why 
Volvo is surrounded 
by 3800 square inches 
of glass. With no so- 
called opera windows 
to heighten the drama. 
And you'll 

probably have to travel 
over some of the worst 
roads imaginable to 
completely respect 
the integrity of 
Volvo's tody. 

A tody welded 
in one piece — any of 
its thousands of spot welds strong enough 
to support its entire weight. 

What we now suggest is that you 
go to your nearest Volvo dealer and take a 
test drive. 

And if, after testing it, you nod your 
head approvingly, remember: 

You've had a mere taste of things to 

VOLVO 



college football / Pat Putnam 


Here come 
the Fighting Irish— 


T he way things arc happening at Notre 
Dame lately, any moment now some- 
one will name a chapel after Martin Lu- 
ther or paint the Golden Dome blue gray. 
Or maybe replace that bust of Knutc 
Rockne w ith one of Joe Kuharich. Who 
would have ever believed girls camping 
out at South Bend? As students. Or speed 
in the Irish backfield? Real speed, for 
heaven's sakes, zip, zap, zip. That’s like 
giving George Foreman a hammer. Or 
Henry Aaron four strikes. 

For what seems like forever, certainly 
long before Ara Parscghian ascended 
from Northwestern, all you needed to 
slop an Irish runner was a bazooka, pro- 
vided you could get in a killing shot while 
he was busily batting down biwinged war 
planes from the top of the Empire State 
Building. For most teams, an 80-yard 
touchdown run was explosive. For No- 
tre Dame, it took so much time it was 
called ball control. The Irish should have 
been awarded six points and a penalty 
for delaying the game. 

But no more. Notre Dame has discov- 
ered how handy it is to run around peo- 
ple. Not that Eric Penick, the 215-pound 
junior halfback with 9.5 speed who 


swiftly 

Something new has been added 
to the heavy-armored Notre Dame 
offense, namely runners with speed 

showed such promise last year, or 200- 
pound sophomore Art Best (9.7) would 
hesitate to step on chests. "You can't be 
making a big move all the time,” says 
Penick. "Sometimes you get surrounded 
and you just have to lower your head." 

Last season, unfortunately, when Pen- 
ick lowered his head he had a habit of 
losing the ball. "I was about 18 pounds 
lighter and people were bruising me." he 
says. He also had to learn that assistant 
coaches yelled at him because they think 
yelling is part of the job, not because they 
arc down on him. Pcnick took shouting 
as a personal attack. If he wasn't shak- 
ing from rage, he was shaking from 
nerves. Finally Dave Casper, a 240- 
pound offensive tackle who is playing 


tight end this year, talked to him. The 
most versatile, and probably the best, 
athlete on the squad, Casper is lough to 
ruffle. Last year the coaches told him his 
hair was too long, so he shaved his head. 
"They thought I was gung ho," he says. 
"I shaved it because if l can't wear my 
hair the way I want, I don't want any." 

"Those guys don't mean any harm," 
Casper told Penick. "They just like to 
yell a lot. Let it roll off your back like 
water off a duck. Quack. Quack." Some- 
times when in a huddle, Casper would 
look at Penick and remind him: "Quack, 
quack." 

"Jt helped," says Pcnick. "Now J do 
it myself. They yell and I go ‘quack, 
quack.' They think I'm a little crazy, but 
I’m sure not nervous anymore.” 

During the summer break Penick add- 
ed the extra pounds, all of it muscle from 
the waist up. "I just ate a lot and lifted 
weights. Now !'m going to bruise some 
people," he says. And he studied his cat. 
Panther. "Cats have the most beautiful 
moves of any animal. They never think 
about it; they simply do it. I watch my 
cat all the time. I love to study him. 1 try 
to pattern my moves after his. If you have 
five or six guys around you, you haven't 
got time to think of which one you arc 
going to duck first. You simply do it. If 
I could run like a cat I'd be the greatest 
runner in the world." 

Little in life is perfect, however. While 
Notre Dame is as big and strong as ever, 
and now has backfield speed, most cf its 
talent is packaged in young bodies, per- 
haps too young. Only time and USC will 
tell. In its opener two weeks ago against 
Northwestern, the Irish started two 
freshmen, three sophomores and 12 ju- 
niors. Ross Browner, a 218-pound fresh- 
man defensive end, does not see that as 
a problem. "We may be young," he says, 
"but we don't play like we're young." 
With the starting offense sitting out the 
second half, Notre Dame won in adult 
enough fashion 44-0. 

That did not mean much. Notre Dame 



ERIC PENICK SHOWS PURDUE THE KIND OF MOVE HE LEARNED WATCHING HIS CAT 
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American Express takes pleasure 
in exposing the fine restaurants and shops 
of Chicago. 


Whether you're an out-of- 
town visitor or the most know- 
ledgeable person about town, the 
American Express’ shield can be 
[*f5Sf A * y° ur Kuide to fine restau- 
TiJd rants and exciting shops. 
VV A few of them are listed 

If you don’t already have the 
American Express Card, any one 
of these establishments will be 
happy to provide you with an 
application. 


Restaurant Guide 

Jimmy Wong’s 

426 S. Wabash. 427-0221. Cantonese 
food in a Mandarin atmosphere. Hons: 
Kong steak is a specialty. Family-style 
dinners featured. 

The Presidents 

First National Plain, Chicago. 263-2323. 
Bountiful lunch and dinner menus are 
spiced with variety of dishes prepared 
tnblcside. American specialties, steaks 
and chops. Reservations. 

That Steak Joynt 

1610 N. Wells. 943-5091. Opulent Vic- 
torian decor in Henry Piper's 18S2 
bakery provides a lush, yet subdued, 
ambiance in this fine restaurant. 

Wrigley Building Restaurant 
410 N. Michigan. WH 4-74CV. Excellent 
value in fine dining. Highlights: Fresh 
whitefish, fresh seafood from Boston, 
and fondue Bourguignonne. 

Kinzie Steak House 
33 W. Kin:ie (at Dearborn). 644-7470. 
Hearty masculine menu. Includes filet 
mignon Wellington. Great wine cellar 
and a rich velvet interior. 


Barn of Barrington 

1415 S. Barrington Rd., Barrington. 
381-8585. Beautiful transformation of 
nn old barn into a comfortably elegant 
restaurant. A true adventure in dining 
awaits you at this fine restaurant. 

La Cheminee 

!I6[ N. Dearborn. 642-6654. A charm- 
ing French restaurant where you will 
get pampered. A complete menu for 
your dining selection. Beef Wellington 
is a teal experience. 

La Casita Dc Santa Fe 

5305 W. Ogden, Cicero. TO 3-9303. 
"New Mexican" cuisine featured. The 
host. John Ciskn, will greet you at the 
door, You'll find the dishes beautifully 
prepared and flavored with imagina- 
tion. 

Papa’s 

1821 N. Lincoln. 787-3415. Everything 
is delightful at this fine restaurant. 
Choose from a large selection of en- 
trees enjoy a cocktail in the comforta- 
ble lounge area. 

The Waterfront 

1015 N. Rush. 943-7494. A charming 
seafood restaurant featuring a large se- 
lection of entrees. The nautical at- 
mosphere will certainly enhance your 
evening. 

Benihana of Tokyo 

166 E. Superior. 664-9643. Excellent 
Japanese food served in an exciting 
manner. The center of the table is hot 
metal where the chef prepares the 
meal. 

Shopping Guide 

Brooks Brothers 

74 E. Madison. AN 3-0100. You've said 
it all with the name. The place for 
conservative men. Shirts, jackets, suits, 
sweaters— all with "the look." Also an 
irresistible gift collection on the first 
floor. 


I wan Ries 

17 S. Wabash. 372-1306. Chicago's 
most complete pipe and tobacco shop. 
You'll sec pipes of distinction from the 
world's leading makers. Unique smok- 
ers' accessories. 

Brittany Ltd. 

642 N. Michigan. 642-6550; 29 S. 
LaSalle, 372-5985. Exclusive Chicago 
dealer for Southwick finer clothes. Also 
featuring Gant, Hathaway, Corbin and 
Polo. 

Bratnson’s 

700 N. Michigan. 266-7101. Fine wom- 
en's specialty store with 7 locations in 
Chicago and surrounding suburbs. 

Hotel and motor inn rooms 
exposed . . . 

Here's an inside hint for trav- 
elers. Get confirmed reservations 
for hotel and motor inn rooms 
and rent-a-cars all over the coun- 
try and around the world with 
one toll-lree phone call t» Space 
Bank, a service of American 
Express Reservations, Inc. In 
Chicago call: 

236-7181 

Remember, American Express 
Space Bank*and the American 
Express Card— don’t travel with- 
out them. 
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How productive an office is 

depends on getting ideas to a typewriter 

as well as through a typewriter. 


In most offices, some thought has been 
devoted to speeding up paperwork at the 
secretary's desk. 

Unfortunately, not so much thought has 
been devoted to the executive's desk Where 
valuable thinking time is spent writing down 
letters and memos and appointments and 
instructions by hand And the result is often 
confusion and clutter. 

That's why we've introduced our Micro- 
phone Input System 

All there is on the executive's desk is a 
simple microphone, into which ideas can 
be dictated whenever convenient. The ideas 
are immediately recorded by a transcribing 
unit on a secretary's desk, ready to be typed. 

The executive operates the microphone, 
plays back, and makes corrections with the 
flick of a switch. There are no belts or tapes 
to fumble with, either. All of which can go a 
long way to overcome the trouble some peo- 
ple have had with earlier equip" « t 

What's more, our Microphone Input Sys- 
tem can be installed without costly rewiring. 
And a single recorder can be linked with up 
to four individual microphones. Making the 
system ideal for smaller offices, growing 
offices, or work groups. 

(If something more extensive is required, 
we offer centralized office input systems If 
something less extensive, our personal desk 
or portable units. All of which, by the way, 
have interchangeable magnetic belts.) 

Call a Representative of our Office Prod- 
ucts Division today. Have a trial demonstra- 
tion of our Microphone Input System It could 
put an end to paperwork being on your peo- 
ple's desks and minds, when it should be 
out the door. 


IBM 

Word Processing 


BOURBON 



Your first bottle of it came 
as a gift. And since 
then, you haven’t gone 
back to anything else. 

Because you found 
great bourbon has a 
smooth taste unlike 
anything else. 

Taste. 




They ought to print 
the word on every 
label of l.W. Harper. 


IS HARPER 

/ 1. W HARPER. From Kentucky Distillery No. 1 

86 Proof Kentucb Straight Bourbon Whukay • OI.W Harptr distilling Co., louisuile. *y 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


always crushes its opening opponent. 
The Irish have lost but three openers 
since 1897. And in 23 opening games as 
a head coach at Miami of Ohio, North- 
western and Notre Dame, Parseghian has 
lost but once, and that team (Northwest- 
ern in 1957) did not win any games at 
all. 

Nor were the pollsters impressed, 
ranking Notre Dame seventh. But Par- 
seghian was pleased. 

**It's tough to go undefeated if you 
don't win the first one,” he said. “I'd 
rather birdie the first hole of a golf course 
than get a double bogey." 

The second hole was Purdue last Sat- 
urday in West Lafayette, Ind., and Ara 
had taken more double bogeys against 
the Boilermakers than he cares to remem- 
ber: four in the last nine years. There is 
something about a golden helmet that 
sets a Boilermaker boiling. Purdue had 
opened with a narrow victory over Wis- 
consin and then got a 24-19 jolt from 
Miami of Ohio. But Parseghian saw no 
good in Purdue's defeat. 

“They are always sky-high for us," he 
said. “Now they’ve been hurt and they'll 
be just that much more angry.” 

They must have been, because it was 
a football game for much longer than a 
lot of people expected. Purdue was woe- 
fully inexperienced when it began the 
season, and it had been weakened even 
more by injuries at key positions. But 
Alex Agasc had proved to be an out- 
standing coach while working with a 
minimum of talent at Northwestern, and 
he has lost none of that touch now that 
he is at Purdue. 

Even with ponderous backs, the No- 
tre Dame offense always had been a frus- 
trating mixture of two parts shell game 
and one part football. “They give you 
so much misdirection," says Agase, 
“that by the time the game is over you 
can’t even find your way out of the sta- 
dium." With Penick and Best the con 
game is just that much more devastating. 

“It’s really not very complicated," 
says Tom Pagna. the Notre Dame offen- 
sive backfield coach. And he grins. "It 
just takes a lot of study, a lot of work 
and a very good memory." 

Except for a brief flare of brilliance— 
Best's 64-yard run on the first play of the 
game — Notre Dame did not get that of- 
fense untracked until Purdue had taken 
a 7-3 lead in the second quarter. The Boil- 
ermaker touchdown came on a 53-yard 
bomb from Bo Bobrowski to Olympic 


sprinter Larry Burton, the fourth-place 
finisher in the 200-meter final at Munich. 
It was a simple play: Bobrowski dropped 
back and. without looking, threw the ball 
as far as he could. Meanwhile Burton just 
blew past Irish defender Tim Rudnick. 
caught the ball in full stride at the seven 
and scored. "There are only three men 
in the world faster than Burton," said 
Notre Dame publicist Roger Valdiserri. 
“And one of them isn’t Rudnick." Lat- 
er, Parseghian said that right then he 
began to have nightmares of past Pur- 
due defeats. 

But Irish quarterback Tom Clements, 
who handled the offense well last year 
and now runs it with a master’s touch, 
began playing football, football, who’s 
got the football? 

Penick, who had been dogged by a pair 
of black shirts all afternoon, made a few 
moves around left end for eight, and then 
picked up three more on the same play 
after Best had cracked over right guard 
for 1. Now, with Purdue watching ev- 
erybody but the Irish cheerleaders, Clem- 
ents hit on a 14-yard pass to Wayne Bul- 
lock, a 220-pound junior fullback who 
runs with more force than finesse. After 
Best was stopped for no gain, Penick 
cracked left tackle for eight yards while 
everyone else was moving to the right; 
Best got seven over left guard while ev- 
eryone was watching Penick. and then 
Best left black shirts strewn across the 
field on a nine-yard burst to score. No- 
tre Dame 10, Purdue 7. 

The Irish did that sort of thing only 
once more, early in the third period, driv- 
ing 86 yards in 14 plays with Bullock 
going in from the one. Later, Bob Thom- 
as kicked his second field goal to wrap it 
up 20-7. 

Except for that one shattering breach 
of its air defenses, Notre Dame was im- 
posing against the Purdue attack, which 
more or less dissolved in the second half 
into Bobrowski running for his life and 
more often than not losing the race to 
one or another 260-pound lineman like 
Steve Niehaus. Even eliminating the 
ground given up when Bobrowski was 
sacked, the Boilermakers gained only 78 
yards rushing, which speaks well for a 
young defense. 

The Irish should improve game by 
game, but the one Penick is looking for- 
ward to most eagerly is Pittsburgh. There 
is a fan at Pitt who has read about Pen- 
ick studying his cat’s moves. 

“He’s been sending me postcards," 


says the Irish halfback. "He claims ev- 
ery time we play on TV he has his cat 
study my moves. He said his cat has such 
good moves now from watching me, he’s 
the best mouse catcher in Pittsburgh. I 
got to send that dude a couple of tickets 
to the game. I’d like to see what he looks 
like." 


THE WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (3-0) 

2. TENNESSEE (3-0) 

3. AUBURN (2-1) 

Explaining his coaching philosophy on his 
weekly TV show, Kansas State's Vince Gib- 
son said: "Hard work is worth paying the 
price for." That may not have come out the 
way Gibson intended, but the score did when 
his Wildcats beat Tampa 17-0. Another vis- 
itor to the South— Houston — veered past 
Memphis State for 487 yards and a 35-21 
win. And Miami of Ohio held off South Car- 
olina 13-11, getting 113 yards rushing from 
Chuck Varner and three interceptions by 
Dan Rcbsch, who the week before had two 
in the upset of Purdue. "These have to 
be the best back-to-back victories in Miami's 
football history," said Coach Bill Mallory. 

The other Miami, the Florida-based one, 
also had to hold tight to salvage a 14-10 tri- 
umph over Florida State. And the other Flor- 
ida-plain Florida — was stunned by Missis- 
sippi Stale 33-12. Urged on by cowbell- 
clanging fans, the Bulldogs gained 403 yards. 

A couple of freshmen — Allan Leavitt and 
Gene Washington — helped Georgia squelch 
North Carolina State 31-12. Leavitt kicked 
a 51 -yard field goal and Washington, a 9.3 
sprinter, scored twice, once on an 86-yard 
kickoff return. Freshman Robert Dow of 
LSU also had some dandy runbacks, dart- 
ing 58 and 38 yards with kickoffs and 59 with 
a punt in a 24-9 conquest of Rice. With Steve 
Mike-Mayer kicking three field goals, one 
of 54 yards, Maryland beat Villanova 31-3. 
Disgruntled Mississippi rooters got their 
wish: former Rebel Coach Johnny Vaught 
came out of retirement to replace Billy Ki- 
nard and Ole Miss stomped Southern Mis- 
sissippi 41-0. 

In Southeastern Conference meetings it 
was Alabama 44-0 over Vanderbilt and Ten- 
nessee 21-0 over Auburn. It rained so hard 
during the latter game that the Volun- 

contlmted 
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leers, anxious to avoid fumbles after going 
in front by three touchdowns, took to punt- 
ing on first downs. 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (3-0) 

2. WEST VIRGINIA (3-0) 

3. DELAWARE (4-0) 

Ivy League teams, looking more hollowed 
than hallowed, finally opened their seasons 
and came away with two wins, two ties and 
four losses. Dartmouth built a 9-0 lead oxer 
New Hampshire and appeared to be on its 
way to victory when, oops, Dan Losano took 
a kickoff eight yards in his end .tone, eluded 
tacklcrs at the 20-. 30- and 50-yard lines and 
went all the way. The Wildcats went on to 
earn their first win in 17 tries over the Big 
Green 10-9 when DaveTeggert booted a 30- 
yard field goal in the fourth quarter. Penn 
was also beaten by a field goal as Gene Thaw 
made Lafayette a 16-14 winner with a 20- 
yard kick in the last 49 seconds. It was 
Thaw's third field goal and it gave the Leon- 
ards their second win against the Quakers in 
50 years. Tacklers from Yale and Princeton 
all too often came up empty-armed as their 
teams lost big. Connecticut defeated the Bull- 
dogs 27-13 when its offense churned out 488 
yards. Doing most of the damage were Full- 
back Eric Torkelson <171 yards rushing and 
two touchdowns). Halfback Ray Jackson 
( 148 yards) and freshman Quarterback Bcr- 
nie Palmer (five of nine completions for 127 
yards and two TD passes). Ripping runs by 
Jim Jennings netted 193 yards and five touch- 
downs as Rutgers blasted the Tigers 39-14. 

But the Ivies were not totally devoid of 
standouts of their ow n. Don Fanelli galloped 
for 180 yards and three touchdowns as Cor- 
nell held off Colgate 35-21 despite 20 pass 
completions by Tom Parr. Three TD tosses 
by Jim Stoeckcl airlifted Harvard over Mas- 
sachusetts 24-7. Although Columbia held its 
opponent without a touchdown for the 
eighth time in 19 outings, the Lion offense 
failed to take advantage of the occasion, 
gaining only 114 yards and settling for a 
scoreless tie with Buckncll. The most dramat- 
ic action in the Ivies was the display by Pete 
Beatrice of Brown, who was not above ac- 
cepting some helping hands, even if they be- 
longed to Rhode Island. With 10 seconds to 
go and the Bruins trailing 20 12. Beatrice 
connected on an 80-yard scoring pass to Jeff 
Smith, as two Rams deflected the ball. And 
then Beatrice ran for a two-point conversion 
to square the final score at 20-all. 

Despite heavy rains, Penn State scored 
three times in eight minutes during the first 
period and paddled past Iowa 27-8. Speak- 
ing of Nittany Lion Defensive Tackle Randy 


Crowder, w ho fought olf double- and triple- 
tcamingefforts to harass the Hawkeyes. Iowa 
Coach Frank Lauterbur said, "He played a 
whale of a game." An apt description in view 
of the playing conditions. Lauterbur added, 
"Ourcoachcs feel Penn State is on a par with 
or maybe even belter than Michigan or 
UCLA," the two teams Iowa lost to earlier. 

The sun shone on Michie Stadium, but 
hardly on Army, which was burned 51-6 by 
California. Quarterback Vince Ferragamoof 
the Bears threw three touchdown passes. 

Lehigh's Kim McQuilkcn made good on 
17 of 29 passes and had a 6-0 lead over Del- 
aware before the Blue Hens went to work. 
When done, they had a 21 -9 triumph and an 
18-game win streak, the nation's longest. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. HOUSTON (3-0) 

2. SMU (3-0) 

3. TEXAS (1-1) 


No telling what Darrell Royal might try next. 
He started the season saying, shucks, there 
was nothing new about his Texas team. Same 
as ever run people over with the Wishbone, 
crinkle 'em with the defense. But then Roy- 
al lost his opener, so maybe that was why he 
decided last week to have a go at some new- 
fangled gimmicks. Whatever, the Longhorns 
shook up Texas Tech by starting off with a 
Winged T, and not just an ordinary Winged 
T, but a jazzy variation. The wingback lined 
up at a 45 angle to the line and looked like 
he was going to run straight into his own 
center. He didn't, though. Instead, he led the 
way on power sweeps and Texas was up 
14-0 at halftime. 

Tech fought back to make it 14-12 in the 
fourth period, so when the Longhorns got 
the ball on their 30-yard line after the next 
kickoff. Royal started dabbling again. On the 
first play he had Marty Akins throw a pass. 
It was good for 20 yards, but was nullified 
by a 15-yard penalty. So Akins threw an- 
other and the play was good for 22 yards 
and the start of a drive that brought the 
Longhorns another touchdown and a 21 12 
lead with 8:15 left. 

A Tech player drew an unsportsmanlike- 
conduct penalty on the extra-point play, en- 
abling Texas to move to the Red Raider 45 
for the kickoff. Mike Dean tried to coftin- 
corncr the ball and the Tech players could 
not figure out what to do with his squiggly 
kick, which hit one of them and went into 
the end zone, where Texas End Jay Arnold 
fell on it for a touchdown. That was it, 
28-12 and Royal was pleased to note that 
his team, which had lost five of eight fum- 
bles the week before, had this time recov- 
ered four of five bobbles against Tech. 


Having lost to USC and Oklahoma State, 
Arkansas Coach Frank Broyles also resort- 
ed to some new tactics against Iowa State. 
He used three freshmen and 1 1 sophomores 
among his starting 22 players and switched 
to the slot I to make use of Dickey Mor- 
ton's running talents. Morton ran for 137 
yards, including a 68-yard touchdown jaunt, 
and the Razorbacks won 21 19. Still, they 
might not have come out ahead had they not 
used the best tactic of them all 12 men on 
the field when they scored their final TD. 

The controversial play began w hen Arkan- 
sas had a third down and goal to go on the 
Cyclone five. Ra/orback Kelvin O'Brien 
came in to tell Quarterback Mike Kirkland 
what play to use. Seeing that he could not 
get off the field before the 25-second limit 
ran out. Halfback Rolland Fuchs stayed put. 
O'Brien lined up in the slot and just stood 
there as Kirkland passed to Jack Ettingcr in 
the end zone. Iowa State protests were to no 
avail. Neither was a comeback effort. 

SMU also sprang a surprise. His name is 
Brian Duncan, a fullback who did not know 
until shortly before the opening kickoff that 
he was starting against Virginia Tech. But 
start he did. and when the Gobblers keyed 
on Running Backs Alvin Maxson and Wayne 
Morris, as they had been expected to, Dun- 
can tore through the middle of the Tech de- 
fense for 144 yards in 14 carries. With Max- 
son breaking loose for two touchdowns and 
Quarterback Keith Bobo for two more. 
SMU won 37-6 and for the first time since 
1950 had launched a season with three wins. 

Texas A&M sophomore Carl Roaches re- 
turned four kickoffs for 193 yards— one for 
a 100-yard score — and the Aggie offense out- 
gained Boston College 407 yards to 282. That 
had all the makings of an Aggie triumph, 
but Mike Esposito of the Eagles scored on 
runs of three and 36 yards in the closing two 
minutes for a 32-24 upset. 

Three weeks ago, Clint Longlcyof Abilene 
Christian set a school record by passing for 
433 yards. Last week he hit on 19 of 28 pass- 
es for 434 yards and four touchdowns in a 
41 7 romp over Southwest Texas Slate. 


WEST 

1. USC (2-0-1) 

2. ARIZONA STATE (3-0) 

3. UCLA (2-1) 

Judging from the buildup for the Oklahoma- 
USC game one might have thought the out- 
come was going to determine world suprem- 
acy at least. Sooner fans invested in a huge 
billboard in Los Angeles that said: smile, 
OKLAHOMANS. NEXT WEEK NO. I. Some 
8,000 Sooner rooters invaded town in the 
hope that Trojan Coach John McKay was 
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right when he groused about his team's un- 
steady play in the first two games. "We lack 
cohesion,” McKay insisted. "We are mak- 
ing mental mistakes. It appears we either 
can't count or can't hear." All the while Bar- 
ry Switzer, the Sooner skipper, retorted by 
saying, “They're a super, super team." 

In the end the Trojans proved to be some- 
thing less than super, super. A 42-yard pass 
that would have given them a 7-0 lead was 
called back because of a penalty. USC gained 
just 161 yards, Oklahoma 339, all but nine 
on the ground. Pat Haden's 15-yard pass to 
J. K. McKay brought USC its lone touch- 
down. For Oklahoma, Waymon Clark rum- 
bled for 126 yards, but it was Quarterback 
Steve Davis who got the only Sooner score 
on a two-yard plunge. The result was a 7-7 
tie. Hardly billboard material. 

Other Pacific Eight clubs were fairly suc- 
cessful for the first time this season. Only 
two lost: Oregon State to Brigham Young, 
37-14, and Oregon to Utah, 35-17. Aiding 
Washington State in a 51-24 win over Idaho 
were Eric Johnson, who ran back a punt 75 
yards for a TD. and Robin Sinclair, who re- 
turned another 72 yards for a score. Stan- 
ford overcame San Jose 23-12, and in a show- 
down between the Orange of Syracuse and 
the Pear of Washington the Huskies won 
21 7. No matter how many men the Orange 
deployed against Defensive Tackle Dave 
Pear there was no stopping him as he made 
1 5 solo tackles and assisted on seven others. 

Woody Green and Alonzo Emery both 
scored tw ice as Arizona State began defense 
of its Western AC title by drubbing Colo- 
rado State 67-14. In another WAC contest, 
Wyoming stopped Texas-EI Paso 31-8. Air 
Force made New Mexico a 10-6 victim. 


MIDWEST 

1. OHIO STATE (2-0) 

2. NEBRASKA (3-0) 

3. MICHIGAN (3-0) 

Twice in the last eight minutes Dave Humm 
directed Nebraska to touchdowns and ulti- 
mately to a nerve-racking 20-16 win over 
stubborn Wisconsin. With the Badgers clog- 
ging up the Huskers' running game and out- 
gainingthem 175-148 on the ground. Humm 
was forced to the air. His 25 completions 
for 297 yards were team records and w hen 
he hit Frosty Anderson with a 23-yard touch- 
down pass in the fourth period Nebraska 
had a 14 10 lead. That advantage lasted 
just as long as it took Sclvic Washington to 
bring back the ensuing kickotl 96 yards for 
a 16-14 Badger lead. Then, with five min- 
utes left, the Huskers got the ball on their 
own 17 and seven plays later Tony Davis 
rammed through the middle foi 14 yards and 


the touchdown that finished olf the Badgers. 

Baylor, too, concentrated on its defense 
against the run, realizing Colorado had only 
seven pass completions in 31 tries during its 
first two games. But the Buffaloes came out 
throwing and riddled the Bears 52 28, as 
Quarterbacks Clyde Crutchmcr and Dave 
Williams both tossed two TD passes. 

Oklahoma State led Southern Illinois only 
14-7 at the half, then exploded for five third- 
period touchdowns and a 70-7 victory. Kan- 
sas also started slowly. But with Delvin Wil- 
liams scoring three times and the defense 
tightening up, the Jayhawks trounced Min- 
nesota 34 19. Spreading themselves almost 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: Freshman Running Back Tony 
Dorsell led Pittsburgh past Northwestern 
2114. scoring on bursts of six and 79 yards and 
also eclipsing the Panther rushing record by gal- 
loping 265 yards as he carried the ball 38 times. 

THE LINEMAN: Randy Spctman, a defensive 
end for Air Force, bedeviled New Mexico all 
day and was at his best in the fourth quarter, 
pouncing on the Lobo quarterback three times 
to help preserve a 10-6 victory for the Falcons. 


from coast to coast. Big Eight teams had a 
fruitful 6-1-1 week. 

There w as little joy in the Big Ten though, 
not with three w ins in 10 contests. Even Ohio 
State's 37-3 crunching of TCU was not all 
that enjoyable, for Champ Henson, who led 
the nation with 20 touchdowns a year ago, 
was injured. He underwent surgery for torn 
knee ligaments and was lost for the season. 
The rain poured down at Ohio Stadium, but 
the wettest-ever crowd there at least got to 
sec Archie Grifiin scamper for 1 19 yards in 
14 tries. Quarterback Cornelius Greene ran 
for 113 yards in 15 carries. 

Michigan was even more depressed after 
a 14 0 win against Navy. "1 hope that's a 
humbling victory, if there is such a thing," 
said Coach Bo Schembechlcr of the Wolver- 
ines, who had been favored by as much as 
five touchdowns. Navy got 20 first downs, 
held Michigan to 1 5 and was kept from scor- 
ing largely because of its own errors. 

Indiana picked up the only other win for 
the Big Ten, putting down Kentucky 17-3. 
But other invaders won, Pitt halting North- 
western 21 14, West Virginia stopping Illi- 
nois 17-10 on a 55-yard pass from Adc Dil- 
lon to Danny Buggs and UCLA shredding 
Michigan Slate 34 21.* 

In a Mid- American Conference tussle, 
Paul Miles scored four times as Bowling 
Green bopped Western Michigan 3 1 20. And 
Toledo's Gene Swick ran for 85 yards and 
completed 20 of 24 passes for 267 yards in a 
35-8 funfest against Ohio U. end 
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Which 
color TV 
needs 
fewest 
repairs? 

TVservice 
technicians 
say Zenith. 

Again. 

For the second consecutive 
year, a nationwide survey of in- 
dependent TV service techni- 
cians named Zenith, by more 
than 2 to 1 over the next best 
brand, as needing fewest repairs. 


QUESTION: In general, ol the brands 
you are familiar with, which one would 
you say requires the fewest repairs v " 


ANSWERS 





lacrosse / Bit Gilbert 


Wrong time, 
but a 
Super Game 



MVP TRENZ (LEFT). 


U p until 1 970 all serious lacrosse play- 
ers used wooden sticks handmade by 
Onondaga Indians in upstate New' York. 
No two sticks were identical, their qual- 
ity varied considerably and they broke 
easily. Once a piece broke, the stick was 
useless and had to be replaced. A new 
stick cost 20-some dollars. Furthermore, 
there was only one retail outlet anywhere 
that specialized in top-grade one-of-a- 
kind lacrosse sticks — the Bacharach 
Rasin Company of Baltimore. Odd as the 
situation was, it was not as hard on la- 
crossers as it would have been on golf- 
ers, say. if every one who wanted a set of 


clubs had to travel to Latrobe. Pa. and 
talk to Arnold Palmer. About half the 
people in the country who had need of a 
lacrosse stick lived within a stone's throw 
of Bacharach's anyway. Most of the re- 
maining potential customers inhabited 
the narrow range between Syracuse. 
N.Y.. Charlottesville. Va. and the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. So they just bought their sticks 
when they were in the area to play a 
Maryland team. As for those who might 
reside in the wilderness west of the Sus- 
quehanna River, nobody much cared 
whether they got proper lacrosse equip- 
ment or not. What ever would they do 
with it? 

Then three years ago two small com- 
panies began to market lacrosse sticks 
with flexible synthetic heads and web- 
bing. They were cheaper, more durable 
and since they were standardized they 
could be repaired by replacing broken 
parts with new ones. Finally, they came 
in a variety of bright colors and patterns 
including a tie-dyed one — the Indians 
had stuck to basic hickory. Lacrosse pur- 
ists grumbled that the new sticks were a 
corruption and abomination, that no 
self-respecting player would use them. 
The prediction proved false. Currently it 
is estimated that about 85' i of the slicks 
in use are the synthetic jobs. 

The above sampling of folklore and 
technological history is cited as an ex- 
ample of w hy lacrosse is often regarded 
as one of the most change-resistant of 
sports. Given this outlook, it can be de- 
duced that anything billed as a First An- 
nual Super Star Lacrosse Game, which 
was played last weekend on Johns Hop- 
kins’ Homewood Field, might be looked 
upon with some suspicion. For one thing, 
lacrosse is not played, super or othcrw ise. 
on the last Friday of September. The sea- 
son lasts from the sleets of March to the 
first gin-and-tonic days of June. 

Besides being out of season and the 
first of its kind, the Homewood Field 
happening was unusual in an artistic 
sense, since it brought together more tal- 
ented lacrosse players than had ever be- 
fore been assembled. On one side was a 
team selected from among the best of the 
current collegiate players. Opposing 
them were the pick of the club stickmen. 
( Lacrosse clubs arc athletic and social or- 
ganizations represented by teams made 
up of postcollegians as well as a few drop- 
outs and nonmatriculators.) Among the 
60 participating players were 42 All- 
Americas of one sort or another. For- 


tunately, because of the relatively pro- 
vincial nature of the sport, it was not hard 
to get all this talent together on short no- 
tice. On the 30-man college team there 
were 15 players representing Maryland 
schools: on the club roster, 23 of the 30 
stars were from Maryland teams. Most 
of the players had learned the game at 
Maryland or Long Island (N.Y.) prep 
schools. 

As is often the case with such affairs, 
the lacrosse Super Bowl did not conic 
about in response to sustained public 
clamor. Essentially, it was staged by the 
lacrosse Establishment for its own ben- 
efit. The hope was that the game would 
raise some of the SX0.000 needed to send 
a U.S. team to the World Scries of la- 
crosse next summer in Australia. (The 
"world" happens to involve only Aus- 
tralia. England. Canada and ourselves. 
However, a certain amount of poetic li- 
cense is allowed- after all we have our 
baseball World Series.) 

The game was the brainstorm of a 31- 
ycar-old Baltimore attorney named Joe 
Harlan, much of whose extra-legal en- 
ergies are devoted to boosting lacrosse. 
Harlan's role in the Super Game has rare- 
ly been duplicated in any sort of sport- 
ing promotion. Having invented the con- 
test, Harlan played, adequately if not 
brilliantly, as a defenseman in it. repre- 
senting his own Carling Club. It was 
somewhat as if after negotiating a mu- 
tual assistance pact with Congress, Pete 
Rozelle had appeared as a free safety in 
Super Bowl VII. Harlan had the addi- 
tional distinction of being the only play- 
er who was also the president of the Unit- 
ed States Club Lacrosse Association. 

"1 think lacrosse is the best, fastest, 
most intellectual field game going," says 
Harlan of his sporting obsession. "The 
only trouble is it has been hidden away 
here in the East. There are too many peo- 
ple who want to keep it as something you 
play among friends, the people you went 
to prep school and college with. I want 
to see the game grow in public school 
systems, become popular with black ath- 
letes, be picked up all over the country." 

The first annual lacrosse Super Bowl 
did not make many new fans simply be- 
cause most of the 4,000 who showed up 
w'ere already heavy addicts. Flow ever, the 
knowledgeable crowd seemed to feel that 
it got its $3 worth even though it was 
not possible to hype the game into a test 
of w hether clubs or colleges played bet- 
ter lacrosse, or into a grudge match bc- 

continufd 
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Doral's unique 
recessed filter system: 
Cellulon fiber to reduce 
"tar" and nicotine 
plus a strange-looking 
polyethylene chamber 
with baffles and air 
channels 


Doral has fixed what you don’t like 
about low"tar”& nicotine smoking. 


You know what's wrong with most low tar” 
and nicotine cigarettes. They taste flat - like 
sponge cake made with real sponges. 

But Doral has changed all that. 

With a unique recessed filter system. And a 
flavor so good, you may want to double-check 
the "tar" and nicotine numbers on the back of 
the pack. 

Try Doral today. You can’t go wrong. 


Warning, The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



FILTER: 15 mg. "tar", 1.0 mg. nicotine. MENTHOL: 15 mg."tar" 1.1 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report FEB. 1 13. 


LACROSSE continued 



Manufacturer of Fine Sports Equipment 
Since 1881 


Challenge House Feasterville, Pa. 19047 



Be a Two Season Hunter! 


Hunt with your bow dur- 
ing bow season and your 
gun during gun season. 
Double your hunting en- 
joyment. For free catalog: 
Bear Archery, 

Dept. SI-9. 

Grayling, 

Michigan 49738.*” 
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THE END OF THE 

HO-HVM 

AFTER-DINNER SPEECH. 


Happiness is 
no more 
turnover. 


Hire the Handicapped 



Nothing wakes up an audi- 
ence likethestarsoftheworld 
of sports. And the Sports Illus- 
trated Speakers Bureau offers 
you a star-studded lineup of 
2,000 of the greatest ath- 
letes in the world. 

Whether you're planning an 
award banquet for 400 in- 
surance agents or 40 local 
Little Leaguers, we've got 
someone who'd be happy 
to talk to you. 

Contact Keith Morris. Director, 
SI Athletes Service Program, 
(212)556-3338. 
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tween individual players. A minor curi- 
osity was that Jack Trenz, a Cornell 
undergraduate who led the collegians to 
a 15-1 1 win by scoring three goals and 
an assist, was as much a club as a col- 
lege player. Having transferred to Cor- 
nell from Penn State and being therefore 
ineligible for intercollegiate competition, 
Trenz who was the game’s MVP— had 
occupied himself last season by playing 
for Long Island, the strongest of the non- 
Baltimore clubs. 

The pregame line was that the club 
stars would depend on finesse, while the 
collegians, being a bit younger, would go 
to a more frenetic running style. That is 
more or less how things developed. The 
most striking difference between the 
overall play of the two squads was in their 
method of clearing. When they got their 
sticks on the ball the collegians tended 
to simply sprint with it. The clubbers, in 
contrast, worked up the field in more lei- 
surely fashion, using sharp twist patterns. 
Backed by a tough defense that revolved 
around Butch Hilliard, a tall, acrobatic 
goalie from the Carling Club, the club- 
bers had the best of it in the early going, 
building a 3-1 lead in the first 10 min- 
utes. Then the collegians, led by Univer- 
sity of Maryland Midfielders Doug 
Schreiber, Frank Urso and Doug Rade- 
baugh, began to outrun the club’s mid- 
dies and defensemen, swarming over 
them in fast-break, three-on-two situa- 
tions. In the first five minutes of the sec- 
ond quarter the collegians unloaded for 
six quick and unanswered goals. There- 
after, though they controlled most of the 
face-offs and ground balls, the clubbers 
could not catch up to iheir quicker 
opponents. 

•‘They outran us,” said Denny Town- 
send, a Mt. Washington Club defense- 
man, “but I don’t think it was any of 
that old-men-against-kids stuff. There is 
not that much difference in ages. The 
main thing is that this particular group 
of college players is probably the fastest 
bunch who have ever played the game. 
In a year or so most of them will be play- 
ing for clubs. Then, if this game is still 
going on, the clubs might be outrunning 
the college teams.” 

"Thc-game will be around," promises 
Joe Harlan who, having showered, had 
put aside his helmet and put on his at- 
torney’s and promoter’s hat. "It gives me 
an excuse to work on lacrosse in the fall. 
Otherwise, I’ve got to stay in the office 
until March.” end 
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The first completely new way 
to tell time in 500 years... 

invented and made in U.S.A. 


■ Pulsar® is a solid-state Time Computer® no larger 
than a wristwatch. 

■ It has no moving parts to wear out. 

■ It never needs maintenance, oiling, or cleaning. 

■ There are no dials, hands, gears, springs, 
tuning forks, or motors; nothing to wind up 
or run down. 

■ Accurate to within one minute a year. 

■ Performance and accuracy unconditionally 
guaranteed for 3 years.* 

■ Very modestly priced from $275. 


■ Pulsar, the world’s first solid- 
state Time Computer for your 
wrist, is a remarkably accurate, 
virtually trouble-free new way to 
tell time. 

Its brain is a high frequency 
quartz crystal that splits a second 
into 32,768 parts. As a result, we 
can guarantee that Pulsar will 
gain or lose no more than one 
minute a year. (Timing will be 
adjusted to this tolerance, if 
necessary.) 

Quartz is only a small part of 
the wonder of Pulsar. 

As long as the case and time 
screen remain intact, Pulsar is 
water resistant up to a depth of 
100 feet. 

It didn't miss a second in tests 
when subjected to shocks and 
vibrations up to 2500 times the 
force of gravity. High magnetic 
fields won’t permanently dam- 
age it. 

When you press the command 
button, the exact time flashes on 
the ruby-red time screen and stays 
on for 1.25 seconds. Continue to 
press the button and the seconds 
flash on, one after another. 

Pulsar is powered by two energy 
cells that will last about a year if 
you check the time an average of 
25 times a day. 


Pulsar is available in stainless 
steel at S275; in a 14 kt. gold- 
filled case and bracelet at S375. 

You may well have to wait for 
the Pulsar of your choice. Pro- 
duction cannot be hurried. Each 
Pulsar is individually tested be- 
fore it is released for sale. 

Inspect Pulsar at the nearest 
fine store. It will give you a new 
pride in American craftsmanship 
and technology. 

* Unprecedented 3- year 
guarantee 

The performance and accuracy of 
the Pulsar Time Computer mod- 
ule is unconditionally guaranteed 
for three years from date of orig- 
inal purchase. 

In the unlikely event that the 
Computer malfunctions within 
this guarantee period, your Pulsar 
jeweler will replace the entire 
module on the spot, free of charge. 

If your Pulsar jeweler does not 
have a replacement module in 
stock, he will send your Pulsar to 
our service laboratory. We. will 
repair or replace the module and 
send it back to you within 48 hours 
from the time of receipt. 

( Guarantee does not cover 
energy cells and does not apply if 
module has been damaged by 
abuse or accident.) 
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THE TIME COMPUTER® 

Subsidiary of HMW Industries, Inc. 

For FREE literature write: PULSAR 
Box 1609, Lancaster. Pa 17604 
In Canada: Henry Birks & Sons. Ltd. 



horse racing Whitney Tower 



This man is dangerous! 

As Secretariat's fans well know, Trainer Allen Jerkens, first with Onion, 
now with Prove Out, is making a career of wrecking the choochoo train 


A lmost from the start Prove Out, a 
i chestnut son of Graustark out of a 
Bold Venture mare, had posed problems 
for his owner- breeder, the King Ranch's 
Bob Kleberg, and Trainer Buddy Hirsch. 
At two he won only one of seven starts. 
Four wins in 16 races at three was not 
much better. By mid-August this sum- 
mer at Saratoga, with no wins in nine 
races as a 4-year-old, even as devoted an 
owner as Kleberg was ready to toss in 
his saddle cloth. "1 just couldn't do any- 
thing right with this colt,” said Hirsch. 
"and I finally persuaded Mr. Kleberg 
that we should get rid of him. I got a 
man willing to pay $65,000, but I warned 
the boss, ‘This is a dangerous man to sell 
a horse to; he's apt to jump up and make 
anyone look bad.' ’’ 

Prophetic words. The dangerous man 
was Allen Jerkens, trainer for Jack Drey- 
fus. Only a week before the transaction 
for Prove Out. Jerkens had sent out the 
lightly regarded Onion to register that 
stunning setback to Secretariat in the 
Whitney Stakes. Last week at Belmont 
Park. Jerkens did it again and in the pro- 
cess convinced innumerable people that 
if he does not deserve to be called the 
best horse trainer in the United States, 


he at least has two-third rights to Sec- 
retariat's trainer, Lucien Laurin. A few 
more victories like Prove Out's over Sec- 
retariat in the mile-and-a-half Wood- 
ward and Jerkens will own Laurin out- 
right-plus his farm in South Carolina 
and his house in Key Largo. 

The victory by the only nonstakes win- 
ner in the select Woodward field of five 
ranks as even more startling than Onion's 
triumph at Saratoga, or any of the three 
upsets Jerkens pulled off a few years back 
with Beau Purple over champion Kelso. 
In this weight-for-age classic Prove Out, 
a 16-to- 1 shot, had to give 3-year-old Sec- 
retariat seven pounds before he could 
give him a 4>/2-length whipping. Secretar- 
iat was an ailing colt in the Whitney, but 
for the Woodward Trainer Laurin pro- 
nounced him "in perfect condition to run 
the race of his life.” And when excuses 
were made later (as they always arc when 
a champion is upset), there could be no 
justification for pointing the finger at Sec- 
retariat's condition, He has now lost two 
of his three races against older horses, 
which may necessitate some rewording 
of his title "Horse of the Century.” May- 
be just the Ninth Triple Crown Winner 
is sufficient. 


BUSSED AFTER BUSTING OIK IDOTC favorite, 
Jerkens enjoys the rites of autumn at Belmont. 

One of the reasons there was only a 
small crowd of 32,117 at Belmont was 
the uncertainty of Secretariat’s appear- 
ance. Laurin entered him, along with 
stablcmatc Riva Ridge, but after their 
one-two finish in the recent Marlboro 
Cup he said he would not run them 
against one another again. When the 
track came up sloppy, out went Riva, 
along with West Coast Scout. That left 
only four to tackle Secretariat, and most 
trainers, including Jerkens, did not give 
themselves much of a shot. 

"1 suppose we're running,” said Phil 
Johnson, who trains Amen 2nd, "for the 
good of the game — and a piece of the 
purse.” Said Charlie Whittingham, who 
had brought Cougar 2nd east from Cal- 
ifornia to finish third in the Marlboro: 
“Cougar probably won't run his best in 
the slop, but if we win we look good. If 
we lose. I've lost before and know what 
it Feels like.” 

After taking over Prove Out's train- 
ing in August, Jerkens sent the King 
Ranch castoff to the post four times and 
won twice. But there were problems. 
Racing in blinkers, the grandson of Ri- 
bot seemed a perpetual "weaver." In the 
Chesapeake Handicap at Bowie just a 
week before the Woodward, for instance, 
he killed off any chance he might have 
had by hitting the rail. So for the Wood- 
ward Jerkens decided to make a couple 
of changes. First, he replaced Jockey Ed- 
die Maple with New York's leading 
stakes-w inning rider, Jorge Velasquez. 
And he removed the blinkers. "In a long 
race." explained Jerkens. "horses find it 
more difficult to settle down when they 
have blinkers on.” 

Perhaps it was the increased visi- 
bility, but Prove Out certainly set- 
tled down. Just as Onion had in the Whit- 
ney. Prove Out took the lead as soon 
as the gates were sprung. Ron Turcotte. 
aboard Secretariat, went right after him 
and the 20th running of the Woodward 
was, from this point on, a two-horse 
contest. Before it was over it was not 
even that. 

Turcptte may not have been aware of 
the slow pace, but slow it was. Prove Out 
dawdled his way through a snaillikc first 
half. "1 was just trying to save my horse," 
said Velasquez later. "I saw that big 
choochoo train beside me and I thought 
he’d win easy. 1 slowed it up only to 
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save my horse for the end and maybe get 
second money." 

Heading up the backslretch, Turcotte 
did something about his situation— but 
apparently not enough. He opened up 
two lengths on Prove Out, and as the 
crowd let out an appreciative roar in ex- 
pectation of the rout that was about to 
unfold. Secretariat’s victory seemed as- 
sured. "The slow pace didn't matter," 
Turcotte insisted upon dismounting. 
"He was going pretty good at that point 
and I wasn't worried." It was only after 
Secretariat had coasted through six fur- 
longs in l :13% (in the Belmont Stakes he 
had covered the distance in 1 :09%)on his 
way to a mile and a quarter in 2:01 
that Secretariat’s followers realized trou- 
ble was ahead--and behind. "At the 
three-eighths pole," said Turcotte, “I 
wanted my horse to move out from the 
rail and get with it, but the old response 
just wasn’t there.” 

Velasquez had been playing it cool. 
Still saving ground on the deeper inside, 
he shot Prove Out up to challenge Sec- 


retariat as the pair of them headed past 
the quarter pole. "When I saw Ron whip- 
ping the choochoo train I thought for the 
first time maybe I had a shot. I went to 
the whip, too. But instead of the choo- 
choo taking off and running away from 
me, it was my horse who took off. He 
just kept on running." 

So he did. By the eighth pole Prove 
Out had more than a length lead, and he 
extended it to nearly five lengths at the 
end, crossing the line in the extremely 
good time of 2:25*s. A year ago the dis- 
tance had taken 3-year-old champion 
Key to the Mint 2:28% to run. The beat- 
en Secretariat finished more than 2*/ 2 sec- 
onds behind his world record, set in the 
Belmont on the same track. 

As he accepted congratulations — in- 
cluding those from Prove Out’s former 
trainer, Hirsch— about all the reserved 
Jerkens would say was, "I still can’t be- 
lieve it. It just doesn’t seem real." An- 
other one who could not quite believe it, 
perhaps because it was so real, was Lau- 
rin. "Don’t let anyone tell you that the 


slow pace didn't matter,” he said. “Of 
course it did. The pace did it. Absolute- 
ly. After those first two slow quarters 
Ron shouldn’t have just opened up two 
lengths on the backstretch. This colt likes 
to run and he was ready to run. He should 
have been allowed to open up five or six 
lengths — or even more — and then he 
would have made those other horses 
come and run at him. He still might have 
been beaten, but he would have had a 
much better chance of winning." 

Secretariat, who carried only 119 
pounds in the Woodward to 126on Prove 
Out and the other older males, had 
worked in the days before the race on 
Belmont’s turf course and may start next 
in the Man o’ War coming up. At the mo- 
ment, that seems safer for him than the 
Washington, D.C. International at Lau- 
rel on Nov. 10. For one thing, Washing- 
ton may sound like a dangerous word to 
Laurin: the only three races Secretariat 
has lost this year — the Wood, Whitney 
and Woodward — all, eerily, begin with 
the letter W. end 
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UUill the real drifter 

please suit up ? by Kim Chapin 

Marty Robbins marches to two beats: the twang of good old 
country music, accompanied by the slambang of racing cars 


ey. Marty, sing us a song. Give 
us a little Et Paso.” 

“Or White Sport Coat.” 

“ Devil Woman.” 

"How ’bout My Woman, My Woman, 
My Wife?” 

"That there is Marty Robbins? The 
stock-car driver? Ah'm embarrassed Ah 
don’t know his songs. He sounds just like 
Eddy Arnold to me.” 

And on and on. This is NASCAR par- 
ty night in Bryan, Texas, a town new to 
the vibes of Southern stock-car racers, a 
place trying to make it big with a four- 
year-old, two-mile track amid bankrupt- 
cy proceedings, court judgments, a 
change of owners and "Hook ’Em 
Horns” football. Still, it shows promise. 
“Give this place another two or three 
races,” says one NASCAR party regu- 
lar, “and Bryan'II be just like any other 
stop on the circuit.” 

Herb Nab, the crew chief for Cale Yar- 
borough’s Kar Kare Chevrolet, brings 
the well-lubricated crowd of about 200 
to attention: "Everybody! A big hand for 
Marty Robbins!” And Robbins, all 145 
pounds of him hidden away somewhere 
on a 5' 9* frame inside his oversized 
Goodyear jacket, moves to the center of 
the Holiday Inn patio. With a borrowed 
guitar and a borrowed sideman, a huge 
Texas A&M veterinary student named 
Ray Hawthorne (“Man, if I was that 
big," says Marty, “I’d make people pay 
me a dollar just to stay alive”), Marty 
Robbins goes to work. 

This is a tough audience, loosened by 
booze and the knowledge that this is the 
last night to stand on it before the Al- 
amo 500 two days later, and Marty does 
not fight the mood. He sings without a 
microphone as best he can, possibly re- 
membering his first tour date as an ob- 
scure Country and Western performer 
many years before. “It was 1946 in A lit- 
tle place in Northern California,” Marty 
says. "I can’t even remember the name 
of that particular old town, but when 
they drew the curtain, there was chicken 
wire between the stage and the audience. 
The guy who ran the place said the cus- 
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tomers got a little excited sometimes.” 

Marty sings the songs that have made 
him one of the biggest C&W singers in 
the business for over 20 years. Nearby 
an out-of-uniform deputy sheriff circles, 
not unobtrusively, and Don Winters, a 
longtime friend of Robbins who is built 
like a fire hydrant and who is one of the 
best yodelers in the Nashville Sound, 
says, “They was a bunch of us ready to 


get Marty out in case they was trouble. 
Me ’n* Cale ’n’ Richard Petty wouldn’t 
of let nothin' happen. Nobody’d go af- 
ter Marty — if he got hit, it’d be by ac- 
cident — but he could of got caught in the 
crossfire.” 

Near the end of the night, some long 
time after midnight, a man in the crowd 
asks, “You ever write a song ’bout stock- 
car racin’?” 




*‘I got one in my room but it isn't quite 
finished yet,” says Marty, and right there 
on the patio of the Holiday Inn in the 
middle of Bryan, Texas, Marty Robbins 
gives the world premiere of Twentieth 
Century Drifter , singing right into the 
glistening, cherubic face of Calc Yarbor- 
ough, who is having a good ole time not 
five feet away. 

“That new song really ought to be about 
a tragedy,” Robbins said the next day, 
“but 1 don't want any deejay having to 
say, 'Now here's a song about stock-car 
racing by the late, great Marty Robbins, 
who got his at 190 mph.’ 

“The song is really about everybody 
in Grand National racing except the top 
bunch. There are maybe four or five guys 
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making money — big money — and the 
rest are living from week to week, just 
bringing enough home to put something 
on the table and get by until the next race. 
It’ll be a good song, I think, and I’m gon- 
na record it. 

“Hey, there was so much noise last 
night I couldn't even tell if I was in tune. 
You ever see so many drunks in your 
life?" 

Marty Robbins, full-time singing star 
and part-time Grand National stock-car 
racer, was something of a Twentieth Cen- 
tury drifter himself, long before he dis- 
covered singing or stock-car racing. He 
was born in 1925 in the Arizona desert 
about 10 miles out from Glendale, a 
small town 15 miles northwest of Phoe- 


nix. The Robbins family, eight children 
in all, was mostly poor. “We were desert 
rats,” says Marty. "During the Depres- 
sion jobs were so hard to get the jack- 
rabbits were screaming. My father did a 
lot of things, but he really didn’t make 
too much money. 1 remember once he 
had a hog ranch and was doing pretty 
well; next thing I knew we were living 20 
miles across the desert in a tar- paper and 
tin shack.” His parents were divorced 
when he was 12, and his mother moved 
her brood to Glendale; the last time Mar- 
ty saw his father was in 1946. 

The Robbins academic career was er- 
ratic, to say the best about it. He was 
something of a troublemaker in high 
school and that, coupled with an active 
dislike of books, resulted in many after- 
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noons riding the rails to Prescott or Tuc- 
son and back. “I must have been the 
world's youngest hobo,” he says, "but 
the best thing about an education is to 
be able to add and subtract and judge 
people. There’s a lot of money wasted 
on unnecessary education.” 

By the time Robbins was 17 his high 
school principal agreed. “When's the last 
time you attended English class?” he 
asked in high-pitched exasperation, hav- 
ing caught Marty on the way to the near- 
est freight train. 

“Three years ago." 

“Martin, do something useful with 
your life.” 

"Like what?” 

“Join the Navy.” 

It was a logical option, this being 
1943, and Robbins took it. After a short 
Stateside tour, he was assigned to am- 
phibious landing craft as a deckhand. 
Two years later, after one major landing 
(Bougainville) and a score of minor ones, 
he was mustered out with the noble rank 
of Seaman First Class, a career promo- 
tion of exactly two notches. 

“I just enjoyed life,” Robbins ex- 
plained. He gratefully took his discharge 
as soon as it was offered and joined the 
52-20 club, the government dole that paid 
$20 a week for a year to discharged vet- 
erans. When that ran out, he returned to 


Glendale to an odd assortment of jobs. 
He worked on a construction gang, had 
a milk route and an ice route, and suf- 
fered tours as an electrician's helper, a 
mechanic’s helper and an oil rigger — all 
in the space of six months. “1 couldn’t 
find out what I wanted to do,” Robbins 
said, “except 1 knew I didn't much want 
to work.” 

Robbins had plucked a guitar across 
the Pacific (although to this day he can 
neither read nor write music: when he 
composes a song, he tapes it and has 
somebody make him up a lead sheet ), but 
did not consider music as a possible ca- 
reer until 1946. "I heard this guy sing- 
ing on a Phoenix radio station,” he says, 
“and I said to myself. I'm as good as he 
is. If he can make a living doing that, so 
can I. So I slung my guitar on my back 
and jumped on my chopper and drove 
to the station and told the manager 1 
wanted to sing. 1 was hired. After I had 
done radio about four weeks, the man- 
ager had a 15-minute TV spot open and 
asked— forced — me to go on. 1 was ner- 
vous and scared — 1 don't have much of 
a voice now, but it's easily a hundred 
times better than it was then — but the au- 
dience was sympathetic and people wrote 
in and said they'd like to see more of me, 
so I ended up with a once-a-week TV 
show plus five radio spots.” 



For Robbins' speedway fans, it is more the singer than the driver that they all flock to. 


That was the beginning. The station 
was KPHO. The general manager was 
Harry Stone, who had once been asso- 
ciated with the Grand Ole Opry in Nash- 
ville. 

Robbins stayed in Phoenix for six 
years, working various clubs in the 
Southwest and along the West Coast, and 
in 1950 made the pilgrimage to Nash- 
ville's Ryman Auditorium, the home of 
the Grand Ole Opry. under the aegis of 
Stone and with the help of a Phoenix 
nightclub owner named Fred Kare — 
"When Nobody Cares, Fred Kare's” 
was his club's slogan. 

Robbins also was writing songs by 
then, and the third one he recorded, I'll 
Go On Alone , was a minor hit. Because 
of that song, Fred Rose, the business half 
of the powerful C&W publishing house 
of (Roy) Acuff-Rose Publications, Inc., 
flew out to Phoenix and brought Rob- 
bins back to Nashville — as a songwriter. 
On Jan. 19, 1953 Robbins began his long 
association with the Opry as one of its 
favorite and most prolific personalities. 
He still plays the Opry 20 times a year, 
always in the 1 1 :30-to-midnight time slot 
reserved for the stars, and over the years, 
he estimates, he has written about 500 
songs and recorded more than 100. He 
also has released 43 albums. 

Robbins was not an instant success, 
but his gestation was relatively short. In 
1956 he was stopped by a young man in 
a wheelchair in the lobby of the building 
that housed “The Voice of the Opry,” 
radio station WSM. The man was ped- 
dling songs, as everybody in Nashville 
was — and is— and Robbins remembers 
that he listened to about 20. Finally the 
young man said, “I've got just one more, 
but I don't think you'll like it.” Robbins 
said, “Go ahead.” Robbins did like the 
song, so much he got Acuff-Rose to pub- 
lish it and recorded it within a month. 
His country version of Singing the Blues 
sold 500,000, an astonishing figure in 
those days, and shortly afterward Guy 
Mitchell "covered it” in the pop field and 
ran up a sales figure of two million. 

But Country and Western music, and 
especially its artists, had not yet been dis- 
covered by the national media, or by 
much of anybody outside rural America. 
No country singer had ever gotten a Gold 
Record or had even been seriously con- 
sidered as a popular artist. Country and 
Western music was for the country and 
the West, and that was that. But by the 
mid-'50s the breakthrough was on its 
continued 
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way. A ducktailed young man from 
Memphis named Elvis Presley — hardly a 
true country singer in the tradition of 
Jimmie Rodgers, say, or Hank Williams, 
but for lack of a better description it had 
to do — was making his swivel-hipped 
move. Several country hits had been re- 
corded by pop singers, such favorites as 
Tennessee Waltz and You Are My Sun- 
shine. Then Robbins added his own — A 
White Sport Coat (and a Pink Carnation), 
one of the first songs by a legitimate coun- 
try artist to make a big splash on the na- 
tional pop charts. 

That song, strangely enough, did not 
sell a million copies (or if it has, Rob- 
bins has not been told). His first— and 
only — Gold Record came in 1959 with 
El Paso , a song that Robbins, normally 
a quick study, says took six months and 
several trips to West Texas to complete. 
El Paso began a rising period of intense 
musical productivity that included Big 
Iron, Don't Worry ('Bout Me), Devil 
Woman, Ruby Ann, Sitting in a Tree 
House, Just Married, Stairway to Love 
and a half-dozen others, all of which 
became hits not only on the country 
lists but on the national pop charts as 
well — all in the period of 3 Vi years. To 
date Robbins has had 13 singles that 
have been No. I in the country field, 10 
of which he wrote himself. 

C&W's immense increase in popular- 
ity during the past decade or so is mea- 
sured by Marty’s two Grammys for the 
best single of the year. El Paso was the 
first, in 1960, and he received his award 
through the mail. My Woman, My Wom- 
an, My Wife was his second, 10 years 
later, and he sang it to a national tele- 
vision audience from the stage of the Hol- 
lywood Palladium during the awards 
ceremony. 

In the early 1960s, when Robbins was the 
far side of 35, he rediscovered automobile 
racing. In Phoenix he had marveled when 
the USAC midget racers came to town — 
Bill Vukovich, Jimmy Bryan and the 
gang — and except for the Robbins 
finances, might have gotten into the sport 
earlier. Now he began to sneak out to a 
quarter-mile dirt track north of Nashville 
and watch the special modifieds race, and 
the bug finally got him for good. He was 
in trim shape, his reflexes were sharp and 
he’d always liked motorcycles. So he 
had a car built, and he raced as anon- 
ymously as a Country and Western sing- 
ing star could. 
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“I remember the first time I drove the 
car,” Marty says. ‘I knew I had to storm 
around like a veteran on that dirt track, 
so I went down the straight and threw it 
into the corner just like a pro. I had a 
good time trial, but it scared me a little. 
When it came time for the heat race I 
didn't want to get into the middle of the 
pack because I was afraid I might mess 
somebody else up. It was one thing for 
me to wreck my own equipment, but 
those other boys were racing for a liv- 
ing. So I pretended there was something 
wrong with my car and started at the back 
of the pack. This lasted for three weeks, 
then they made me start where I had qual- 
ified. I didn’t pass anyone — but nobody 
passed me cither — and finally I just got 
used to running in traffic. 

"Then one night I had the best time 
trial, won my heat and won the feature. 
Once I’d done that, it wasn't fun any- 
more.” 

Like any up-and-coming driver, Rob- 
bins jumped a notch to sportsmen and 
full modifieds at the Nashville Fair- 
ground Speedways, a part of the NAS- 
CAR subterranean minor leagues that 
produces the most competitive — and the 
most vicious — racing in America. But 
Robbins more than held his own, and 
even had good dices occasionally with 
such established Grand National regu- 
lars as Bobby Allison, Red Farmer and 
Coo Coo Marlin. 

In October 1968 he made his big-track 
Grand National debut at Charlotte in the 
National 500 and finished a respectable 
12th. Although he was 43, Robbins was 
now ready to indulge himself in racing 
as much as his well-paced singing sched- 
ule would permit. 

But his next Grand National event was 
two years later. 

Robbins, like most top country singers, 
toured a lot by bus, in his case an old 
Greyhound converted into a mobile 
home complete with beds, showers and 
a lively kitchen for the enjoyment of him- 
self and his various sidemen. 

"We were outside Toledo,” Robbins 
says. "We’d just finished a fair date and 
we were on our way to an afternoon show 
near Cleveland when I felt the pain. I had 
it for about an hour and a half, and it 
kept getting worse. The first hospital we 
came to was about 40 miles outside 
Cleveland, and they gave me some tests. 
Then they told me I'd had a heart at- 
tack. But 1 knew better. I'd never abused 


my body and I knew it had to be indi- 
gestion or something, so I talked the doc- 
tor into releasing me from the hospital 
and giving me some pain-killers and told 
him I’d go to a hospital in Cleveland. 

“As soon as I got out we headed for 
our date in Warren, and I put on the 
show. Man, I was feeling fine. Then the 
pills started wearing off and I said, 'Boys, 
I guess you'd better take me to another 
hospital.' ” 

Not only had Robbins just suffered 
one heart attack, now he was having an- 
other. The toll: 15 days in intensive care 
in Cleveland and 18 more days in inten- 
sive care in a Nashville hospital. 

Six months later Robbins had resumed 
his singing career and he wanted to get 
back with the stockers. Another physical, 
and this time the doctor said: "Not only 
can't you race, but if you want to live 


TWENTIETH CENTURY DRIFTER 

The new Marty Robbins song that appears 
on pages 80-8 1 was specially commissioned 
by S ports I u.i.’S i r atF-O to accompany this 
article. Robbins plans to record "Twen- 
tieth Century Drifter" for national re- 
lease on the MCA label early next year. 


you've got to go under the knife — now." 
Two of the three main arteries to Rob- 
bins' heart were totally blocked; the third 
was partially blocked. "You might live 
six months without an operation,” said 
the doctor. “Even with it, there's no 
guarantee.” 

After the operation, a lengthy recuper- 
ation and a series of arguments with all 
sorts of doctors, not to mention his wife 
Marizona and various appalled business 
associates, Robbins resumed his inter- 
rupted Grand National career. It was late 
1970, and again the site was the Nation- 
al 500 in Charlotte. He bought a car from 
James Hylton, started 33rd, blew an en- 
gine and finished 32nd. 

The next year he bought another car, 
this time from Bobby Allison, ran in five 
events and was named rookie of the race 
at the Southern 500 in Darlington, S.C., 
the most devious track in NASCAR. 
And then last year, still racing an Alli- 
son Enterprises Dodge, Marty Robbins 
was caught up in that traditional old 
NASCAR practice — cheating. 

Robbins has always portrayed himself as 
a friendly sort out there on the track, one 


who races just for the fun of it. and when 
the hot dogs— the Pettys and Allisons 
and Bakers and Pearsons— come busting 
through, he'll get out of the way nice and 
easy and let 'em by. Which is true, to a 
degree. Says Bobby Allison's brother Ed- 
die. one of the more astute NASCAR 
mechanics around, “Now Marty, he 
don’t put anybody in trouble. Some of 
these guys, you pass ’em for the 1 1 th time 
and they want to race. Not Marty. He'll 
move over.” 

Nice words, and Robbins does get uni- 
formly high marks from all the drivers, 
hot dogs and back markers alike, regard- 
ing racing etiquette. But Marty Robbins 
also has changed in the past couple of 
years. His racing-for-fun routine still 
holds, but it has been tempered recently 
by a fine new competitiveness that makes 
him want to do the awful, the unmen- 
tionable. He wants to win a Grand Na- 
tional. He has grown fond of the idea of 
the laurel wreath and the champagne and 
all the rest. Which explains a lot about 
what happened. 

At Talladega, Ala. in May of 1972 
Robbins qualified ninth for the Winston 
500 with an average speed of 174.789 
mph. By the end of the race he was run- 
ning almost 190 mph. and if he had 
looked around he would have seen some 
rather shocked faces on the drivers he 
passed. Said Buddy Baker, "I don’t 
know what was goi ng on since I was fight- 
ing for the lead then. All I know is /didn't 
pass him." And Buddy Baker is a sure- 
enough hot dog. 

Robbins was voted rookie of the race 
again — even before it was over. After 
some lengthy pit stops he finished 14th. 
all set to collect a good bunch of prize 
money. In the garage area after the race 
everybody was unwinding and preparing 
to go home when Bill Gazaway, the chief 
technical inspector for NASCAR, called 
over a NASCAR public-relations type 
and moaned: "Robbins just turned him- 
self in.” 

The story is complicated, but in brief, 
the carburetor-restrictor sleeve on Rob- 
bins' car (designed as a sort of governor 
to reduce speeds and engine wear) had 
been tampered with so that when his im- 
maculate maroon-and-yellow racer fired 
up on the starting line, a little ring of 
metal dropped down into the intake man- 
ifold and allowed a whole lot more fuel 
and air to reach the pistons than NAS- 
CAR rules permitted. 

But now, by turning himself in, Rob- 

comtnued 
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bins had violated a code of oldtime rac- 
ing ethics. NASCAR style. First, he set 
a horrendous precedent. (Not one, how- 
ever, that is likely to be followed too 
closely.) There is no postrace inspection 
in NASCAR, and the assumption has 
long been that whatever you can get to 
the starting line with is yours, legal or 
not. This little game between NASCAR 
inspectors and top wrenches has been 
played for years, but no one. no one, ever 
turned himself in, for heaven's sake. 

There arc two versions of what hap- 
pened, and why. Robbins says, ”1 did it 
myself just to sec how fast I could run. I 
stayed up until four a.m. thinking about 
what I could do. and I was real proud of 
the job I did. I didn’t accept the rookie 
prize and I didn't intend to accept any 
money, except my S745 for last place be- 
cause I did qualify legally. Heck, I've 
been to races where I’d start 10th, and 
15 cars would pass me by the first turn." 

"Was that because of you or the oth- 
er cars?" he was asked. 

"Man, they were all cheating." 

A slightly different version comes from 
Eddie Allison, a member of the Robbins 
crew: "Marty wanted to win. He want- 
ed to beat Bobby and Richard and Calc 
and those boys and he knew he couldn't 
do it legal, I don't know why he turned 
himself in. You got me there. But for sure 
the Talladega thing cost Marty his as- 
sociation with the Allisons, because you 
could have hooked up loudspeakers and 
told the w hole world that Eddie and Bob- 
by Allison didn't have nothing to do w ith 
it and nobody would have believed you.'' 

Anyway, Robbins insisted he was in 
on the job alone, and that the Talladega 
race was the only time he ever doctored 
his car. When it was suggested otherwise, 
Don Winters, who doubles as Marty's 
bodyguard when he's not yodeling, said 
grimly, "Now who'd say a thing like 
that?" 

Last February during the Daytona 500 
Robbins went through another bit of rac- 
ing tradition and maturity: his first 
major accident. On the 63rd lap he was 
the low man as three cars came side by 
side through the treacherous No. 4 turn 
that leads into the first half of the dogleg 
Daytona straight. To get through that 
turn, racers must negotiate a rather nas- 
ty bump. Somebody did not handle it 
right, and Marty's right front fender was 
lapped just enough to send his car and 
three others into a long, long slide. Rob- 
bins stayed cool, holding his car up per- 
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fectly against the outside wall while the 
rest of the pack skittered by him as best 
they could. Winters, watching from the 
pits, was not quite so collected. "I was 
scared," he said. "Marty was sliding 
backward, and that wall was hitting right 
next to where the gas tank was. I was 
afraid the whole car would go up." 

Marty retired after Daytona "for 
about five minutes" then, without even 
his wife knowing, contracted for Don- 
nie Davis, a young mechanic who had 
signed on with him in mid- 1 972, to build 
him a new 1973 Dodge. It is by far the 
best piece of equipment Robbins has ever 
driven. And his new chief mechanic is a 
respected veteran. Cotton Owens, 

"Marly's a great boss," Davis says. 
"He's famous and all that, but when he 
comes to the racetrack, he's all stock-car 
driver. He separates his life totally. And 
that's good, because around here there 
isn't room for both." 

Sometimes it is tough. Although he 
may not be as easily recognized as Steve 
McQueen or Dickie Smothers, two oth- 
er entertainers who have raced cars in top 
competition, Robbins docs have a large 
follow ing. In restaurants, while commut- 
ing to the track, and even in the sanctity 
of the garage area, he is subject to the 
distractions of fame. At tracksidc, the full 
range of his country fans — nymphet girls 
to weathered men — seek him out for a 
picture or an autograph, and like NAS- 
CAR's most enduring hero, Richard 
Petty, Robbins rarely says no. 

While he is subject to the perils of any 
driver who has only 5,000 miles of Grand 
National racing under his belt, there is a 
general respect for his ability "If Marty 
had started young,” Davis says, "he 
would have been tough, and I’m saying 
that not just because lie drives my car. 
He's got the quickest reflexes of any driv- 
er. Just ask Buddy or Richard. Except 
for the top bunch, he can run with any 
of 'em." 

Bobby Allison says. "Considering lus 
circumstances — age and experience and 
everything— he's good. If he had started 
early, he could have been one of the top 
drivers, but he's a star in another field. 
He moves over when we come through. " 

Buddy Baker, perhaps the only Grand 
National driver who does not like coun- 
try music ("Everybody has their own 
tastes, and I like what's now, a good rock 
group"), adds a more refined twist. 
"When Marty gets out there, he's no 
longer a singer, somebody who makes 
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A new generation of PBX’s 
from the Bell System. 



Your business’s Private Branch Exchange (PBX) is the basic component of 
your communications system. Now the Bell System has a new family of PBX’s. 

These new PBX’s are neatly housed in compact cabinets. They are 
designed for modular growth, with plug-in expansion features. They can handle up 
to 2000 phones. Because the consoles of the new units are push-button operated, 
training new operators is a snap. 

In addition to such basic services as interoffice dialing, each PBX offers 
many options. Like “station add-on” that lets you add a third person to a call. 

And “attendant camp-on” that lets your operator route an incoming call to a busy 
phone, and automatically connects it when the extension is free. 

When you choose one of our PBX’s, you get dependable Bell System 
maintenance, available locally. For more information, _ 
call your Bell Communications Consultant. We know Wc uCST yOU. 
your business communications needs keep changing. 

Our new generation of PBX’s keeps pace. VIS' 
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MARQUIS 

A new, improved 
way to spend 15<r. 

Marquis has all the I'lavor. 
aroma and rich sclt-confidcnce 
you expect in a Gold Label cigar. 

Plus all the newness of tomor- 
row morning— new si/e, new 
shape, vour choice of light or 
natural. Marquis, in the fine tra- 
dition of Gold Uibel. 

Factory No. I, Tampa 


SI0.000 a show.” Baker says. “He’s a 
competitor, and he takes good care of 
himself and he's got good equipment. 
Sure, he could have been a good driver, 
but he's also doing it for fun and so are 
some of the other guys out there, only 
they don’t know it. But maybe he'd be 
different under the pressure of real com- 
petition, of having to try and win all the 
time.” 

Robbins agrees more with Baker’s as- 
sessment. "If I'd started driving earlier, 

I might have gotten the desire to do some- 
thing in the sport," he says. "That would 
have taken time, and I probably wouldn't 
have enjoyed it as much. Besides, this 
way I'll always have an excuse. If I ever 
beat Davey Pearson or those other guys, 
they're liable to go out and buy them- 
selves a guitar.” 

It is Alamo 500 race day . Robbins is nor- 
mally a slow starter who drops back in 
the field to get comfortable w ith the race- 
track. Then he makes whatever move he 
is going to make, one car at a time, and 
finishes about where you would expect 
him to finish (his highest Grand Nation- 
al placing has been seventh, at Darling- 
ton in 1971 ). 

Today, however, is different. The Tex- 
as World Speedw ay is fast, but the Stock- 
ers can drive two and sometimes three 
abreast all the way around, and although 
Robbins says he still has not got all of 
the track down right and that a race is 
"a hcckuva time to practice,” he charg- 
es right from the beginning. 

Tenth at the start. Eighth after four 
laps. Seventh and already lapping the 
slowest cars after six laps, and handling 
the traffic well. On the seventh lap Rob- 
bins moves to fifth: on the I Ith lap he is 
fourth behind Yarborough, with Baker 
and Petty tail to bumper in the lead. 

On the 16th lap there is a caution flag 
and Robbins pits for gas and right-side 
tires. Donnie Davis is beside himself. 
"We're fixin' to catch Cale,” he shouts. 
"We can run like this all day if he don't 
get tired." 

The green comes out again 50 miles 
into the race, and Marty has been shuf- 
fled to sixth. He passes Benny Parsons 
to take fifth, then hooks up with Joe Fras- 
son, his favorite sparring partner, for 
four amusing laps before he suddenly 
ducks into the pits, obviously in trouble. 

Robbins kills his engine, and Davis 
and his crew go to work. Robbins tries 
to restart, but ugly black smoke pours 
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out from beneath the hood. More work, 
another restart, more puffs of smoke, 
and Robbins is through, l ater, the prob- 
lem will be diagnosed as a sheared pin 
on the distributor shaft lhat caused all 
sorts of internal hemorrhaging. A short 
race. 

The dropouts congregate alone in the 
garage area, and there are no longer any 
class distinctions, no star sy stems, no spe- 
cial sheds for the hot dogs. There is only 
a frown, a shrug of the shoulders, and 
then the cars are loaded up and trucked 
out of town. Bobby Isaac, a longtime 
NASCAR star, is no different now from 
young Richie Panch, the 18-year-old son 
of Marvin Panch, a star from another 
era, whose car broke early, loo. Or Rick 
Newsom, or a country singing star 
named Marty Robbins, whose engine 
failed while he was driving just for the 
fun of it. It is unimportant lhat Richard 
Petty w ill go on to win the 152nd race of 
his Grand National career, or that prom- 
ising young Darrell Waltrip will finish 
second and take another tenuous step to 
what many NASCAR people consider to 
be inevitable stardom. 

For a few brief moments Marty Rob- 
bins is the Twentieth Century Drifter of 
his own song, with a broken engine and 
bills to pay and just enough money to 
make the next race. 

But only for a few moments. He and 
Winters leave the track almost imme- 
diately. They go back to their motel, 
change and drive the ICO miles to Hous- 
ton to catch a late flight back to Nash- 
ville. Tomorrow there is a taping ses- 
sion for the Dean Martin show in the 
new Grand Ole Opry House now under 
construction next to an amusement park 
outside Nashville. There is an engage- 
ment at Lake Tahoe to prepare for, and 
hay to be baled at his 250-acre farm 10 
miles out the Wilson Pike from Frank- 
lin, Term. And there is a TV special to 
be completed, and a movie called Mo- 
torcycle Joe going into production soon, 
and the charts to watch to sec how his 
latest single, A Man ami a Train (from 
the Lee Marvin movie The Emperor of 
the North Pole), is doing, and whether 
his son Ronny's latest single, True Lore's 
Forgiving. is making a move, and his 
three music-publishing companies to 
look in on, and can he get to Vegas in 
the fall? 

Marty Robbins takes three tranquil- 
izers and falls dead asleep. 

Hey, Marty, sing us a song. end 
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Follow these guidelines when you look at the 1971 Ford LTD 
and we think you’ll find this isn’t just another car slogan: 

THE CLOSER YOU LOOK 


It's easy enough to decide whether a car is 
good-looking. Blit then you have to make some 
decisions that aren’t as simple. Like how well 
made it is. And how good the workmanship really 
is. Of course everybody has an opinion about 
which cars arc well made. But the fact remains 
that lots of people could use some advice about 
how to judge an automobile. And that’s what 
we’re doing. Telling you what to look at, and what 
to look for, when you go to buy a car. 

I. Slam the doors a couple of 
times. And listen for a good 
solid sound. And while you're 
at it pay careful attention to 
how the doors hang. 

The lines should be straight 
and the space around them 
even and tight. Check for ease 
of operation and accessibility 
of the door handles. 

Finally roll down the win- 
dows and note the pocketless 
weather stripping that creates a 
tight quiet seal. 


2. Take a good look at how the hood anti trunk join the rest 
of the hotly. They should seat flush with the adjoining sur- 
faces with neat even spacing all around. Also examine how 
the lights, buni|)ers, grille and other components are joined 
to the body. The basic rule is tight, smooth fits. 


3. Examine the molding and trim. And don't just look at 
the molding, run your hand along it, too. Besides being 
straight and true, the joints should be smooth, with no pro- 
truding edges. If you're looking at a car with a vinyl top, it 
should fit tight and smooth. 

4. Notice the luster and high gloss of the paint. And remem- 
ber, over the life of a Ford the three coats of enamel will 
continue to hold their luster and gleam. 








1974 Ford LTD Brougham shown with optional WSW tires, deluxe wheel covers, deluxe bumper group, vinyl roof, convenience group, accent stripes and cornering lamps 


THE BETTER WE LOOK. 

5. Sit in the car. Bounce up and down on the seats, feeling for 
comfort and support. The seat should move easily and lock 
snugly. Upholstery shotdd have a neat, well-tailored appear- 
ance with straight, even seams. Overhead the upholstery 
should be smooth and well-tailored. You’ll note Ford luxury 
is carried through with a padded ceiling overhead. Finally, 
note the door trim panels and thickly padded full length 
arm rests. 


Ford and your Ford Dealer are confident that the new 
Ford can stand dose examination from informed consumers. 
In fact, so much so, that your Ford Dealer would like you to 
have a copy of The Closer You Look Book that tells wltat to 
look for and how to recognize a well-made car. It’s a list of 
inspections and checks you can make when you're looking at 
or driving a new Ford. So visit your Ford Dealer and take a 
dose look. 

Everyone says compare... Ford tells you how. 


6. Check the instrument panel. It should be well-fitted, tight 
and organized so that accessories, like air conditioning, radio 
and lighter, are located where either driver or passenger can 
use them. Fasten the seat belt to make sure all the controls 
are still easy to reach. The glove compartment should lock 
snugly, and be rattle-free. 


FORD LTD 

FORD DIVISION 







You could make 20 business trips to Chicago, 
and never stay at the same Holiday Inn twice. 


In more than 135 cities, 
you have a choice of at least 
2 Holiday Inns. And in bigger 
cities like Houston, Detroit, 
Boston, and Toronto, there are 
many more to choose from. So 
you can locate yourself as close 
as possible to where you’ll be 
doing business. 

And with Holiday Inns at 
most major airports, all along the 
nation’s highways and in hundreds 
of not-so-big cities, you’ve got a 
great place to stay just about 
anywhere your business could 
take you. 


Every one of them offers 
you a clean, comfortable room, 
delicious food, reasonable rates. 
And meeting rooms for your 
convenience. 

A single phone call to your 
local Holiday Inn will get you a 
room anywhere in the country and 
in many places around the world. 

Try us. We’ll show you 
how every year we make millions 
of business trips a pleasure. 

Holiday Inn. 

The most accommodating 
people in the world? 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by JOE JARES 


rAQT Montreal may have 
LHO I failed in the pennant 

race (page 30), blit just by coming close the 
Expos had exhilarated a country. A Calgary 
sports editor wrote, “The Expos are doing 
more for the nation's harmony than bilin- 
gualism could accomplish in years of trying." 

“But you have to be able to win the big 
ones, the ones that count, at the right time," 
said Manager Gene Mauch. The right time 
eluded the '73 Expos. 

Willie Stargell was the Pirate paragon of 
'73, leading the majors with 44 home runs, 
rapping out 156 hits and driving in 1 19 runs, 
best in the major leagues. Pitcher Steve Blass, 
with his 9.81 ERA, was the biggest disap- 
pointment. 

It was not surprising when Philadelphia 
Outfielder Cesar Tovar and Shortstop Lar- 
ry Bowa asked to be traded. What was sur- 
prising was that a Phil volunteered to remain. 
But one did. “I want to stay. I like it here,’’ 
said Inficldcr Willie Montanez. Pitcher Ken 
Brett ended with a 1 3-9 record, an agreeable 
surprise, but once-inighly Steve Carlton suf- 
fered his 20th loss. He won only 13. The 
Cards rehired Red Schoendienst for his 10th 
season, Lou Brock stole his 70th base, tops 
in the majors, and Catcher Ted Simmons fin- 
ished over .300 for the third straight year. 
The Cubs, who were in the race until the last 
weekend for the first time in a generation, 
might have stayed aloft longer if Ferguson 
Jenkins had accomplished his seventh 
straight 20-win season. He finished 14-16. 

And say this for the Mets: they did what 
they did with but a single hitler in the league’s 
top 25. 

NY 82 79 ST. L 81-81 PITT 80-82 
MONT 79-83 CHI 77-84 PHIL 71-91 

Ml \A/FQT Atkinta's Henry Aaron 
I i L VVLU I had four at-bats against 
Houston Sunday in which to equal or sur- 
pass Babe Ruth's career home-run record of 
714, and the result was three base hits, but 
not a homer. He went into the last game of 
the season with 713, the 713th being a slow 
curve he hit out of the park Saturday night. 
Poor pitching was what doomed the power- 
hitting Braves to fifth place. The club fin- 
ished last in the National League in ERA 
(4.25), hits given up (1,467), runs (774) and 
earned runs ((90). But, oh, what slugging! 
Davey Johnson led the club with 43 homers, 
the most ever for a second baseman: Darrell 
Evans had 41 and Aaron 40. It was the first 
time that a team ever had three men with 40 
or more home runs. 

The Astros finished fourth despite having 
a good infield defense and two of the league's 
top five hitters in Cesar Cedeno (.320) and 


Bob Watson (.313). On Monday Manager 
Leo Durocher resigned. He was replaced by 
his top assistant, Preston Gomez, who pre- 
viously had been manager of San Diego. 

Walter Alston was rchired to manage L. A. 
for the 21st year. Ten more after that and 
he'll tie John McGraw. The Giants sat rook- 
ie Gary Matthews down on the last day to 
ensure that he would have a .300 season. Gar- 
ry Maddox finished at .319, Bobby Bonds 
hit 39 home runs and stole 43 bases — miss- 
ing an unprecedented 40-40 double by a tick. 

Dave Roberts hit his 21st homer of the 
year for San Diego, an inside-thc-park job, 
but as usual most of the Padres' news was 
bad. Cincinnati won the division despite in- 
juries to Pilchers Gary Nolan and Roger 
Nelson that kept them out most of the sea- 
son and Bobby Tolan's recalcitrance and 
suspension. But Pete Rose (.338) and Joe 
Morgan (.290) can make up for a lot. In ad- 
dition, Third Baseman Dan Driessen finished 
at .301 in his first full season. 

CIN 99-63 LA 95-66 SF 88-74 
HOUS 82-80 ATL 76-85 SD 60-102 

A I LAQT Last-place Cleveland 
ML LMO I had a winning record the 
second half of the season, leading Manager 
Ken Aspromonte to say he was "optimistic” 
about 1974. "This is a team that could have 
quit after things went so badly the first half," 
he said. "It didn't." 

Cleveland should not be so optimistic that 
it envisions supplanting Baltimore, however. 
The Orioles coasted through a 5-2 week, with 
team MVP Jim Palmer failing to gel his 23rd 
win and Manager Earl Weaver being thrown 
out of his eighth game, but the Birds are go- 
ing to be solid for years to come, it appears. 
The big disappointment of '73 was sore- 
shouldered Boog Powell, with only 1 1 hom- 
ers and 54 RBIs in 1 14 games. Finishing first 
cased the pain. 

Red Sox Manager Eddie Kasko was fired 
just before the start of the team's last game 
and replaced by Pawtucket Manager Dar- 
rell Johnson. On the field Luis Tiant became 
a 20-gamc winner for the second time in his 
career and Tommy Harper upped his stolen- 
base total to 53, a club record. 

The Brewers may have been the first fifth- 
place team in history to pop champagne 
corks at season's end. The celebrating was 
over Jim C'olbom's bccomirg the only 20- 
game winner in the team's stumbling five- 
year history. "It’s a sign of how much we've 
developed," said Manager Del Crandall. "A 
20-gamc winner, a guy with 107 RBIs, two 
.300 hitters." The R B1 guy was George Scott, 
and he and Dave May hit .305 and .303. 

The Tigers ended their season with a 3-4 


week, blowing any chance of finishing sec- 
ond, but Joe Coleman won his 23rd game, 
the best mark of his career, and Willie Hor- 
ton and Jim Northrup finished with unusu- 
ally fat averages, .316 and .307. 

The Bronx Bombers said farewell to Yan- 
kee Stadium: they will move to the Mets' 
Shea Stadium while The House That Ruth 
Built is rebuilt. Then Ralph Houk said a dif- 
ferent kind of farewell, retiring as manager. 

BALT 97-65 BOST 89-73 DET 85-77 
NY 80-82 MIL 74-88 CLEV 71-91 

A I \A/P QT Ca,ifornia s No|an 

A L V V L U I Ryan went into his last 
game needing 16 strikeouts against thcTwins 
to top Sandy Koufax' single-season big- 
league record. The game went into the 1 1th 
inning and Ryan, whose cramped right leg 
had to be massaged by a doctor and a train- 
er between innings, struck out Rich Reese 
and got No. 16. With the record 383 strike- 
outs, 21 wins and two no-hitters, Ryan seems 
a good bet for the Cy Young Award. On 
Saturday night his teammate and fellow 
righthander Bill Singer joined him in the 20- 
win class. 

The Rangers' Jim Bibby went the distance 
in a 5-4 win over Kansas City, giv ing him 1 1 
complete games, matching last year's team 
output. Jeff Burroughs finished his first full 
major league season with 30 home runs. 
"Burroughs is a meal ticket," said Manager 
Billy Martin. "You're looking at a poten- 
tial of 50 home runs a season. Not in the fu- 
ture cither. Next year." One of the main rea- 
sons for Texas finishing w ith the worst record 
in either division was Rico Carty's failure to 
hit— he was batting .231 when the club 
shipped him to the Cubs. 

Paul SplittorfT won his 20lh game, beat- 
ing Chicago, becoming the first pitcher in 
Kansas City's 18-ycar major league history 
to reach that level. John Mayberry reached 
100 RBIs for the second straight year. 

Third-place Minnesota finished with a 
14-4 record against Oakland and might have 
had a healthy edge on more clubs if slugger 
Harmon Killcbrcw had not been hurt, miss- 
ing almost 90 games. There were a few other 
ifs, but not at second base. Rod Carew won 
the AL batting championship with .350 and 
also led in triples with 1 1 and total hits, 203. 

One pleasant note for Chicago rooters: 
Carlos May hit .359 for the month of Sep- 
tember and finished at .268. Champion Oak- 
land's pluses included a healthier than usual 
gate. The A's drew 7,422 fans Sunday to go 
over a million in attendance — barely. 

OAK 94-68 KC 88-74 MINN 81-81 
CAL 79-83 CHI 77-85 TEX 57-105 
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FOR THE RECORD 


$30,000 women's tournament in Columbus. Ga. 
Court had injured her calf muscle earlier in the week. 
Third-seeded TOM OKKER rallied from a first-set 
loss, survived a 12-point lie breaker and won the 
550,000 Tam Tennis tournament 3-6, "7-6. 6-3 over 
John Ncwcombc in Chicago. 


A roundup of the week Sept. 24-30 


BOXING Argentina's CARLOS MONZON retained 
his world middleweight crown with a unanimous 15- 
round decision over Jean-Claude Boutticr in Paris. 


pro football — The two New York teams, both 
favored, did not give up a single touchdown and 
both lost, the Giants 12 10 to Cleveland and the 
Jets 9 7 to Buffalo. Don Cockroft accounted for all 
the Browns' points with four field goals, including a 
final go-ahead boot with less than three minutes left 
in the fourth period. An interception by Safety Walt 
Sumner of a Norm Snead pass ended Giant hopes 
as Cleveland held onto the ball until the final gun. 
O. J. Simpson had his third straight 100-plus-yard 
afternoon as the Jets were very nearly blanked in 
Buffalo's Rich Stadium. With only two seconds re- 
maining in the game. Al Woodall, substituting in- 
definitely for the injured Joe Namath. hit Jerome 
Barkum with a 34-yard pass that finally pul New 
York on the scoreboard. John Leypoldt’s three field 
goals provided the margin for the Bills. Mercury 
Morris carried 15 times for 197 yards and three 
touchdowns as Miami dumped New England 
44-23. The Dolphins' Garo Ycpremian kicked field 
goals of 40, 36 and 40 yards. Rookie Colt Quar- 
terback Bert Jones threw four first-half interceptions 
but managed to survive as Baltimore got by New 
Orleans 14-10. Jones started off with a touchdown 
on his first set of plays, then things went sour. In 
the second half he threw only two passes. His run- 
ning backs. Lydell Mitchell and Don McCauley, 
racked up over 100 yards apiece. Eor the Saints. 
Archie Manning completed 18 of 33 passes for 257 
yards. Pittsburgh overwhelmed Houston in the sec- 
ond half to win 36-7 as Terry Bradshaw ran for one 
TD and passed for another. Steclcr Safety Glen Ed- 
wards intercepted a Dan Pastorini pass and returned 
it 86 yards for a score and Linebacker Andy Russell 
picked off another Pastorini attempt for another six. 
Minnesota became the only NEL team to remain 
undefeated in prescason and regular play as the Vi- 
kings defeated Green Bay 11-3. Ered Cox's three 
field goals and Defensive Tackle Alan Page's bruis- 
ing play were the Viking keys. Page personally 
caused two Jim Del Cairo fumbles, dropped the 
Packer quarterback for one 10-yard loss and was a 
major factor in Del Gairo's dismal four completions 
in 14 attempts for just 36 yards (page 36). 

Veteran Quarterbacks Sonny Jurgcnsen and John 
Unitas distinguished themselves— the Redskin with 
a victory, the Charger by establishing an NEL rec- 
ord. Jurgcnsen, out injured for almost a year, passed 
Washington to a 28-7 w in over Philadelphia in which 
Charley Taylor caught his 488th career pass. The 
Eagles' only score came on an 80-yard pass from 
Roman Gabriel to Running Back Norm Bulaich. 
While losing to Cincinnati 20-13, Unitas became the 
first NEL quarterback to pass for 40,000 yards. Es- 
sex Johnson, who gained 121 yards for the Bcngals, 


nullified a second-half San Diego rally. Willie La- 
nier scored on a Ken Stabler interception and Jan 
Stcnerud booted three field goals as Kansas City 
downed the Raiders 16 3. Dallas massacred St. Lou- 
is 45-10 as Michigan State rookie Billy Joe DuPrec 
caught three touchdown passes from Roger Stau- 
bach and Craig Morton. Morton later threw anoth- 
er TD. this one 53 yards to Golden Richards. Vis- 
iting Los Angeles embarrassed San Francisco 40 20. 
The Rams rushed for 223 yards. Quarterback John 
Hadl completed eight of II for 118 yards. Da- 
s id Ray kicked four field goals and rookie Safety- 
Cornerback Cullen Bryant returned a kickoff 93 
yards for a touchdown. At Mile High Stadium two 
touchdown passes from the Bears' left-handed Bob- 
by Douglass plus penalties against the Broncos gave 
Chicago a 33-14 triumph over Denver. 

Golf —In his second victory in the British Ivies this 
year. Texan CHARLES COODY survived a final- 
round six-over-par 77 to capture the $140,000 John 
Player Classic in Turnbcrry. Scotland. He defeated 
England's Tony Jacklin by three strokes in Europe's 
richest pro tournament. 

Lefty SAM ADAMS of Boone, N.C. captured his 
first pro tournament, in the $100,000 Quad Cities 
Open in Bettendorf. Iowa. His 268 total beat Kcr- 
mit Zarlcy and Dwight Nevil by three strokes. 
SANDRA PALMER shot a 67 to win the $30,000 
Cameron Park (Calif.) tournament by two strokes 
over Sue Burning and Gail Dcncnbcrg. 

harness RACINO— Vernon Dancer, silling in for 
his brother Stanley, drove NEVF.LE BRET ($4.20) 
to a six-length victory over Southampton V. in the 
$81,695 Roosevelt Futurity. 

HORSE RACING— PROVE OUT ($34.40) upset Sec- 
retariat by 4V4 lengths in the SI08.200 Woodward 
Stokes at Belmont Park (page 78). 

Jorge Velasquez rode TENTAM ($5.20) to a four- 
length victory over Star Envoy in the $125,000 Unit- 
ed Nations Handicap at Atlantic City. 

LACROSSE— The COLLEGE SUPER STARS de- 
feated the Club Super Stars 15-11 in Baltimore. Cor- 
nell Attackman JACK TRENZ was named MVP. 
scoring three goals and one assist (page 74). 

tennis — In the rain-delayed Virginia Slims tourna- 
ment in Houston, FRANQOISE DURR gained her 
first pro victory of the season, defeating Rosemary 
Casals 6 4, 1-6, 6-4. 

ROY EMERSON defeated Bjorn Borg 5-7. 6-1, 6-4 
to take the $50,000 Fireman's Fund International 
in Alamo. Calif. 

Margaret Court defaulted to CHRIS EVERT in the 


TRACK a FIELD— The women s world record was 
broken by NADEZHDA CH1ZHOVA of the So- 
viet Union when shchurlcd the shot 70'4Vi', 7.8inch- 

cs belter than the previous mark. 


WEIGHT LIFTING— The U S.S.R. took team honors 
in the world championships in Havana, scoring 96 
points. Bulgaria, with 78. was second (page 38). 


mileposts E1RED. BILLY KINARD, 39. foot- 
ball coach at Mississippi, after two seasons: 10-2 in 
1971 and 5-5 last year and 1-2 already this year. He 
was replaced by his predecessor. JOHN VAUGHT. 
64. who had retired because of a heart condition. 


JUMPED. From the NBA Los Angeles Lakers to 
the ABA San Diego Conquistadors as player-coach. 
WILT CHAMBERLAIN, for an estimated $600,- 
000 a year for the next three years. 


ORDERED RETIRED: By the N Y. Athletic Com- 
mission. former World Boxing Association heavy- 
weight champion ERNIE TERRELL. 34. after his 
tight with Jeff Merritt was stopped in the first round 
at Madison Square Garden. Terrell won the WBA 
crown in 1965 and lost it to Muhammad Ali in 1967. 


OUT: As chairman of the board of the STP Cor- 
poration. ANDY GRANATELLI. 50. The portly 
racing figure, who was replaced by John Jay Hook- 
er Jr., will remain as vice-chairman. 

RESIGNED: New York Yankee Manager RALPH 
HOUK. 54. after his team finished a disappointing 
fourth in its division. Manager from 1961 to 196) 
and from 1966 until his resignation, he led New York 
to three pennants and two world championships in 
'61 and '62. 


REVERSED: Garry Bcttcnhauscn's Sept. 16 victo- 
ry in the first segment of the Michigan 250, by a 
three-man USAC board of appeals which awarded 
first place to BILL VUKOVICH. Vukovich, who 
had not won a championship race this season, ap- 
pealed a one-lap penally given him when he alleged- 
ly passed the pace car during a yellow flag period. 
Bcttenhauscn was moved back to second place. 
DIED: Former harness racing official STEPHEN 
G. PHILLIPS. 86. who revolutionized the sport with 
the introduction of the mobile starting gate in 1937- 


CREDITS 

31 —Dick Ropboel, Heinz Muetmeler 121, John 0. H onion 
121. lone Siewori; 32 - Wolier looss Ji„ 33 Fred Kop- 
I an. Block Sioi 34. 35 Heinz Klvolmeier 121, Fred Cop- 
Ion-Block Sror 12!; 36-37 -Heinz Kluetmo.cr, 47-50- 
polnlingt photographed by Frank lerner. 55— lone 
Siewori, Sheedy 4 long. 64 -AP 121. 66 tony Tomsic; 
74 — Wil Blanche; 78 Jerry Coo«o, 96 -Bob Eost-Mi- 
omi Herald, Honk Kotlen, Albuquerque Tribune. 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



PEGGY SCHOCK. 18, 

of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
swept three women's 
golf titles'- the girls' 
state high school, the 
city women's and the 
South Dakota women's 
tournaments. Her best 
performance was a 14- 
strokc victory in ihe 54- 
hole Sioux Falls city 
tournament. 



LINDA GIDDENS. 22, of 

Eastman, Ga., estab- 
lished a world mark for 
women in the National 
Water Ski Jump tour- 
nament in Petersburg, 
Va. when she soared 
119', bettering the old 
mark by three feet. She 
formerly held the na- 
tional girls’ and girls’ 
junior records. 



ROBERT KIERSKY, 65, 

of Delray Beach, Fla., 
gained his second U.S. 
Seniors Golf Associa- 
tion championship, in 
Rye, N.Y. He recorded 
a two-stroke victory 
over James B. Knowles 
with a 36-holc total of 
71-76 for 147. He won 
the tournament previ- 
ously in 1967. 



LINDA GRADDY, nine, 
of Hoxic, Ark., set three 
state age-group marks 
in AAU track and field 
competition. She ran 
the 220 in 32 seconds, 
the 440 in 75.6 seconds 
and the 660in2:ll.3. In 
two years of competi- 
tion she has never been 
beaten in a 440- or 660- 
yard event. 



LEONARD SLAUGH- 
TER, 14, of Fourth 
Street Junior High in 
Newport, Ky., was 
named MVP in a Ju- 
nior-Pro basketball 
tournament, batted 
.400 in Little League, 
won three Junior Olym- 
pic events, a football 
skills contest and his di- 
vision in wrestling. 



CORDY GARCIA of Al- 
buquerque captured 
the AAU New Mexico 
handball championship 
for the eighth consecu- 
tive year. A detective 
for 1 7 years on the city's 
police force, he defeat- 
ed Bobby Sanchez, also 
of Albuquerque, 20-21, 
21-8 and 21-5 in the 
final game. 
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Filter 

Kings 


opena a mnaer moment 
with Raleigh. 

A special treatment softens the tobaccos 
fora milder taste. 


Quench your thirst anytime. \ 

anywhere, from this sturdy 2-qt. 
aluminum canteen by Mirro. It's 
yours with removable duck cover 
and adjustable shoulder strap for 
free B&W coupons, the valuable 
extra on every pack of Raleigh. 

To see over 1000 gifts, write 
for your freeG ift Catalog: 

Box 12, Louisville. Ky. 40201. j 


O BROWN i WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter Kings. 16 mg. "tar," 1 .2 mg. nicotine; Longs. 18 mg. "tar," 
1 .3 mg. nicotine, av.per cigarette. FTC Report February ‘73 






Forestering is enjoying our 
premium whisky for oil the right reasons. 
Taste. 

Drinking is one thing. Forestering is 
something else. 



Now it’s Mac and Mac Again 



MAC, YOUR FRIENDLY 24-HOUR BANKER 


MAC AGAIN 


Mac Again, LaSalle's newest 24-hour banker, 
is now working side by side with Mac in the 
main lobby of the LaSalle Bank Building 

MAC II. 
TOO i 


Last year, Mac I and Mac 1 1 
handled more business than any 
other two 24-hour bankers in the 
country .(Mac 1 1 works at LaSalle’s 
Walk-in, Drive-in Facility, 335 
West Jackson.) 

Mac said he didn’t mind work- 
ing 24 hours a day every day in- 
cluding Sundays and holidays but 
that he needed help. 

That’s why Mac Again is now 
working at Mac’s side in the main 
lobby of the LaSalle Bank Build- 
ing. 135 South LaSalle Street. 
(Mac Again is Mac’s first cousin. 
His real name is Melvin, but he 
hates it.) 


So keep those LaSalle Bank Key 
Cards coming. Our friendly 24-hour 
bankers can each perform up to 11 
transactions at any hour of the day 
or night. 

A LaSalle Bank Key Card un- 
locks 95' ( of LaSalle’s services. 
You can deposit money in either 
your checking or savings account, 
transfer funds from one account 
to another, make cash withdrawals, 
make payments on bank loans, 
even borrow money if you have a 
Line of Credit at LaSalle. 

Pick up your application for a 
LaSalle Bank Key Card the next 
time you visit the bank. 



© LaSalle w 

...tile bank on the move 

LaSalle National Bank. LaSalle Bank Building. 

135 S. LaSalle Sueet Chicago, Illinois 60690. 443-2500. 

Jackson -Wacker Walkm. Drive-in Facility, 
ai 335 W. Jackson Blvd. Phone 443 2880. Member F.O.I.C. 
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One thing you can say about the seasons of sport... 



...they never run out. 

To make sure you don't miss a single punt. pass, pitch, putt, 
save, sprint or schuss — sign on with SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
every week. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED offers you a re- 
served seat for the best of baseball, football, hockey. basket- 
ball .. . the whole exciting world of sport. Whatever the 
game, whatever the season. SPORTS ILLUSTRATED helps 
you enjoy and appreciate it more. So use the attached 
card — and enter your subscription today. If someone's beaten 
you to the card, write to 

Sports Illustrated 

Time-Life Building. Chicago, 

Illinois 60611. Or. call our toll-free 
number: 800-621-8200 (in 
Illinois, call 800 972-8302). 




19) hole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


NOBLESSE OBLIGE 

Sirs: 

Billie Jean King ( There She Is, Ms. Amer- 
ica, Oct. 1 ) soundly beat Bobby Riggs and 
the Sugar Daddy became just another all- 
day sucker. 

Julia Evans 

Milwaukee 

Sirs: 

By earning S100.000 in his loss to Billie 
Jean King. Bobby Riggs has proved that it 
is better to have lobbed and lost than never 
to have lobbed at all. 

Dan O'Brien 

Columbia, Mo. 

Sirs: 

Money isn't everything, My husband 
promised to feed our new baby for seven 
nights if the Sugar Daddy lost. He said, 
"Let's make a bet that’ll really hurt." Thank 
you, Billie Jean, for a week of uninterrupted 
sleep. Tennis, anyone? 

Nancy Donahue 

Portsmouth, Va. 


Sirs: 

While 1 am for Billie Jean King in her 
drive for greater recognition for women, 
I must give credit to Bobby Riggs. In the 
past few months he has done more for ten- 
nis than anyone else has done in a lifetime. 
The whole episode has been great. But what 
chauvinist pig picked Rosie Casals to help 
on the broadcast? She set Women's Lib back 
10 years. 

David W. Bryant 

Tustin, Calif. 

Sirs: 

The match between Billie Jean King and 
Bobby Riggs was good tennis and fine en- 
tertainment, but the steady flow of venom- 
ous remarks from Rosemary Casals detract- 
ed from the enjoyment of the occasion. Had 
her words been the least bit witty or humor- 
ous, they would have been tolerable. As it 
was, she simply sounded childish and spite- 
ful — and very unsportsmanlike. She made 
me want Bobby to win. 

Ann N. Epes 

Virginia Beach, Va. 


Sirs: 

Billie Jean King did the improbable when 
she beat Bobby Riggs three straight. But Ro- 
sie Casals accomplished the impossible when 
she made Howard Cosell seem like the per- 
fect gentleman. 

David J. Timmer 

Livermore, Calif. 

ALIBIS 

Sirs: 

As a Pittsburgh Pirate fan I thoroughly en- 
joyed your article Churned by the Gut-Grind- 
er (Sept. 24). You have reported the frantic 
National League East race perfectly. But why 
did you put Danny Murtaugh on the cover? 
All year the team or player featured on the 
cover has proceeded to drop out of the lead 
in the division or gone on a losing streak. 
Starting off on April 9 was Steve Carlton, 
who has had a bad season. Next, on April 30, 
were the San Francisco Giants, who eventu- 
ally dropped out of first place. Wilbur Wood 
was on the J unc 4 cover and ended up having 
a losing streak. The hot New York Yankees 
followed (July 2), and they soon turned cold. 

continued 


Your jQaf Deserves Wheel-to-Wheel Security 




even loss of control can result. Have your wheel alignment checked 

regularly and replace worn parts 

Wheel-to-Wheel Security shown in action on CBS and ABC-TV. 
From Moog. . . Bringing problem-solving parts to steering for 


Moog Automotive asks you to look 
at you r family’s safety this way. 




See how idler arms, ball joints, 
tie-rod ends, hold your car in line. 



with Moog parts, 
designed to hold 
alignment longer. 


over 50 years. 


moog AUTOMOTIVE, INC., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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19TM HOLE continued 


Carlton Fisk and the Red Sox (July 30) bare- 
ly touched first place. Everybody was sure the 
Dodgers would win a division title this year, 
but after being on your Aug. 20 cover they 
lost their big lead. Now we come to the Pi- 
rates, who rose out of last place to take over 
first — but not for long. My poor team lost 
seven of its next 1 1 . 

Lee Siegel 


Pittsburgh 


Sirs: 

The rumor that any team or athlete ap- 
pearing on your cover is jinxed was certainly 
enhanced when Texas, which you so boldly 
proclaimed No. 1 on your Sept. lOcovcr.was 
defeated in its very first game. Then the next 
week you turn right around and select the 
Miami Dolphins, thus breaking ilteir string 
of victories. Could you arrange a cover story 
on Navy in late November? 

Henry S. Larsen Jr. 

Lieut. Colonel, USA 

West Point, N.Y. 


Sirs: 

In the past eight decades Texas has failed 
to win its opening game very few times (eight 
out of 81, to be exact). Thus, with Miami's 


upset win over the Longhorns in their open- 
ing game of the 1973 season, my worst fears 
have been realized: there is a curse associ- 
ated with Si's No. 1 ranking, and it is alive 
and well and living in Austin. 

Mark Gipson 


Austin, Texas 


Sirs: 

USC 7, Oklahoma 7? I don’t believe it. 
Did you have to put Anthony Davis on your 
Oct. 1 cover? 

Harvey Nathan 

Los Angeles 


Sirs: 

Undoubtedly you will receive numerous 
letters from disgruntled Nebraska fans be- 
cause, so far, you have failed to place them 
among your top three college football teams 
in the Midwest. They will be especially miffed 
because UCLA, a team the Huskers rather 
handily embarrassed, has been rated third 
in the West. 

There will be a few writers who will be gra- 
cious enough to admit that perhaps Mich- 
igan and Ohio State have teams as good as 
the Huskers or better. However, your put- 
ting Notre Dame, a team that had yet to play 


a game, ahead of Nebraska will be just too 
much for them to comprehend. The fact that 
Nebraska completely annihilated the Irish in 
the last Orange Bowl will not help. 

However, there are a few Comhusker 
breast-beaters who are laughing and gig- 
gling and very pleased by your nonsensical 
snub. That is because we know why Texas 
got beat by Miami and mysterious fum- 
bles. We know how powerful your selec- 
tions and especially your cover arc. With- 
out a doubt the SI cover is the greatest jinx 
since Jonah. So on behalf of all of the knowl- 
edgeable Big Red rooters, 1 can only say 
thank you, SI. Thank you! 

H. T. Lewis 

Omaha 

EXCITEMENT 

Sirs: 

I am tired of seeing the National League 
East Division referred to as mediocre, as 
in the "Subtraction Division" or the "Na- 
tional League Least." I suggest another ad- 
jective: balanced. As a whole, the NL East 
has a winning percentage of .484. The 
American League West shows only .488, but 
I don’t hear anyone screaming about how 
poor that division is. My vote for excitement 
continued 


The great impostor. 

It is not a cigarette. Nor is it everybody's idea of a cigar. It’s an A&C Little Ci gar. Slim, filter-tipped 

and devilishly smooth tasting. 

It tastes great because it's made with a 
special blend that includes imported cigar 
tobaccos. Cured for mildness and flavor. 

— ’ — - And it looks great! 
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’Round 

the 

world 

tour. 

[$ 299 ? 





Give your ears a vacation, 
with the radio that’s powered to 
tune in the world. Eleven- band 
reception, including FM, AM, 
long and short wave, marine, 
and weather bands. Runs on 9 
“D”-celI flashlight batteries or 
plugs into any 1 15- or 230-volt 
AC outlet. Includes built-in 
antennas, earphone and jack, 
flip-up time-zone map, and log 
chart listing world station 
frequencies from Poughkeepsie 
to Peking. Hear The 
Trans-Oceanic portable, 
model D7000Y, at your 
Zenith dealer’s. 

*$299.95 Mfr’s suggested retail price. 
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Platform 

Looki 

850 . 



Benchciatted Book Since '861 
JOHN A. FRYE SHOE COMPANY. INC. 
Marlboro, Mass. 01752 
For Style Folder, Write Dept. Sl-4 
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goes to the NL East with its extraordinary 
balance, not mediocrity. 

Gary King 

State College, Pa. 

THE LIONS' ROAR 

Sirs: 

Thank you for the article on Penn State 
and its line head coach. Joe Paterno < State 
Proves Fast /s Not Least , Sept. 24 ». It cer- 
tainly beats the seven words you wrote about 
the Nitiany Lions when they defeated Texas 
in the Cotton Bowl two years ago. 

Thomas Galluze 

Carnegie, Pa. 

NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 

Sirs: 

You did a fine job of preview ing the 1973 
college football season (Sept. 10). and it was 
especially gratifying to sec the small-college 
teams gel equal billing with the majors. You 
failed, however, to mention one of the most 
important recent additions to the game on 
either the major- or small-college level. The 
NCAA has instituted a playoff system for 
the top College Division teams. No longer 
will controversy rage as to who truly has the 
No. 1 squad. That will be determined (for 
Division f teams) on Dec. 15 in Sacramento, 
Calif, when the two best square off to de- 
cide a winner with blocks and tackles instead 
of statistics and press releases. 

University of Delaware fans would like to 
think that this innovation came about be- 
cause of a courageous stand taken by last 
year's "tallest of the smalls." The Blue Hens 
risked their No. I ranking in the polls and 
decided not to go to the NCAA's Eastern 
championship, the Boardwalk Bowl. Dela- 
ware had won this bowl four years running, 
but it had not been able to play other top- 
rated teams, such as last year's No. 2 team, 
Louisiana Tech. So as a form of protest the 
Hens did not go to Atlantic City. 

Surely these playoff games arc a test bal- 
loon sent up by the NCAA. If they are suc- 
cessful on the College Division level, the log- 
ical extension would be to introduce them 
on the major-college level. 

Charles T. Rau 

Lake Hiawatha, N.J. 

• The NCAA says Delaware’s refusal to 
play in last year’s Boardwalk Bowl had 
nothing to do with the establishment of 
its new playoff system for College Divi- 
sion teams. Nonetheless the Blue Hens- 
if they can make it to the playoff final — 
now will have the chance to prove they 
are the best. — ED. 


Address editorial mail to Sports It lcstrateu, 
Timf& Lifi Building. Rockefeller Center, New 
York. N.Y. 10020. 
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CHANGE OF 
ADDRESS & 

ORDER FORM 

IF YOU'RE MOVING. PLEASE LET US KNOW 
4 WEEKS IN ADVANCE 


Attach your present mailing 
label hero and Ml in your new 
address be'ow Mail to 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME & LIFE BUILDING 
CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 


FOR FASTER SERVICE 

About this or other matters concerning your 
subscription-billing, renewal, complaints, 
additional subscriptions, etc., 

CALL TOLL FREE 

800 - 621-8200 

(Illinois: 800:972-8302) 

Subscription prices in the United States Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean Islands are %\Z 00 
a year Military personnel anywhere in the world 
$8 50 a year all others $16 00 a year 

To order SI, check Box: C new £ renewal 
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“Buy 12 Craftsman panels, 
get this jig saw free. 

That’s some deal from The Paneling People.” 


"One of the best 
deals I’ve ever heard of for 
home handymen.” That’s • IF*' 
what Wally Bruner, hostofthe 
do-it-yourself TV show 
"Wally’s Workshop”, says 
about this special offer. 

Here’s how 
it works: U.S. Plywood, 

The Paneling People, 
will give you a Rockwell 
Model 67 USP Jig Saw 
absolutely free, when you 
buy 12 Craftsman Panels. 

This double-insulated saw 
lets you cut panels face-side 
up and it sells in stores 
for $19.99. 

So it’s easy to see 
you’re getting a very good 
deal. And even if you need as 
few as 6 Craftsman panels, you 


can still get the saw for only $6. 

There are ten different looks to choose 
from in our Craftsman line, ranging from formal to 
rustic. Or you can also get the same free saw by 
buying 12 panels from our new Weldwood 
Collection. 

Call toll-free 800-447-4700 ( in Illinois, 
800-322-4400) to find out the name of your 
nearest participating lumber or building supply 
dealer. And hurry, offer ends December 31, 
1973. (Or such earlier date as supply is 
exhausted.) 

From the company that makes 
fine U.S. Plywood products, to the dealer 
in your neighborhood who carries them, you’ll 
get a good deal from 

The Paneling People. 


U.S. Plywood 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Thai Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Tour Health. 


n. pit cigarette. FTC Report Febi 73. 


Jlfterall, if smoking isn’t a pleasure , why bother 



